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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


No. II. 
THE RENUNCIATION. 


LOUDLY as we vaunt, at times, our intelligence 
—proudly as we assert our moral freedom—it is 
amazing to how great an extent we are the blind 
—= of a superior will, and how, as mere me- 

ical instruments, we are, in a course of uncon- 
scious and unreasoning activity, developing results 
and working out great mental problems, the reach 
and application of which we have never glanced 
at, even from afar. At best, we are but servants; 
and the significance of our several actions, and all 
the consequences wrapped up in them, are usually 
as ound a secret to ourselves as are the con- 
tents of a sealed letter to him who bears it from 
his master’s hand to its appointed destination. 
What a wondrous and astounding revelation 
would that be, were some friendly spirit to with- 
draw, for a moment, the slide of our own igno- 
rance, and bid us look at the uncovered mechanism, 
the intellectual and spiritual clock-work, of this 
our world! Could we but comprehend the one 
great design of its Author, and trace the relation 
of part to part, and observe the portion of work 
done by every lever, chain, wheel, cog, there and 
then in motion—could we distinctly mark our own 
ition in the intricate and complicated assem- 
Plage of moral forces, anti discern the real signifi- 
act of ours, and follow it, in its 
long series of consequences, as it tells upon sur- 
rounding minds—originating, impelling, ecking, 
or m ing, the several movements of each—in 
short, could we, with the eye of Him who made 
us, see all that is comprised in “ what we are” and 
in “ what we are doing,” what a strangely different 
estimate should we form of duty, and how much 
larger and more elevated would be our system of 


We are blind 
our dimness of vision results not altogether from 
the structural limitation of our faculties. We are 
ourselves to blame to a much my d than 
we are wont to suspect. The thick which 
overcasts yim of our mind, and shuts us in to 
intellectual ness, is none of the original ar- 
rangement of nature—it is a superinduction from 
indolence—a concretion produced by the excessive 
indulgence of the sensual class of appetites and 


cance of eve 


tastes. Proper habits of thought, and regularit 
of mental discipline, do much to render our sight 


Were we to look oftener, 


clear and 


> pe is possible, so, in order aes — 
our present inquiry, it is indispensable. Until 
we know what eae as dissenters, we cannot as- 
certain with precision what, as such, we should do. 
Dissent is a sort of primordial act—an act which, 
observed or not, totally changes a man’s 
moral orbit. And it is imperatively requisite that 
we should look upon it in its — simplicity 
and dignity of meaning, before we attempt to illus- 


: 


greater necessity for taking this 


nts, for the most part—but | po 


preliminary step forasmuch as few, very few, have 
cast the thing into the crucible of thought to dis- 
en it from the rubbish by which it is acci- 
dentally environed. Dissent passes with most 
men as a very trivial act—inherently and irreme- 
diably vulgar—unsuited to any but small minds— 
having in it nothing of the lofty, the generous, the 
magnanimous, or the And it may be true 
enough that, viewed in connection with the mo- 
tives which originate it, and with the modes in 
which it is expressed, it is far oftener associated 
with meanness than a lover of his kind could wish. 
But the act itself, apart from all which may have 
led to or may follow it—the thing done, irrespec- 
tively of the doer—is, in our —— one of the 
very noblest, grandest, most full-meani most 
illustrious positions which it is possible for the hu- 
man mind to take. It may be taken by thought- 
lessness—it may be taken unworthily—hypocrites 
may take it, and so may fools—nevertheless it is a 
right glorious elevation on which for man to stand 
—j if, perohance, he knows not where he is, 80 
much the worse ſor him, but it remains unaltered. 
What, then, is dissent? What is it, viewed per 
se? It is a formal, practical renunciation of in- 
tellectual and moral servitude the act wherein 
one stands up in the presence of opposing authority 
and calmly declares, I am a man.“ It is mind 
asserting its native claim to independence, and, 
whilst it reverently bows before the throne of the 
Supreme, and pays its ho there, expressi 
its determination to acknowledge no usurper. 1 
is a stern protest against the pride and the pre- 
sumption which would set up for themselves a do- 
minion where none but God can rule—a blow 
struck for the dignity of human nature—a main- 
tenance of the common rights made over to us as 
heirs of immortality. It looks royal and ecclesias- 
tical imperiousness in the face and says, “ This 
mind is not for you—nor, at your demand, are its 
prerogatives to be ceded, or its convictions tam- 
pered with. It sees in you no essential superiorit 
—it owes you no responsibility. Born free, it wi 
surrender its high birthright to no empty assump- 
tions. Go elsewhere with your decrees — your 
threats and bribes—this mind is not for you, but 


for truth — AM This is dissent—thus much it 
signifies—nothing less than this is folded up in 
the act. 


Nothing less—but such as it is, it may be seen 
in a yet more advantageous light. This simple 
“ No,” which dissent utters, see, now, to what and 
to whom it is addressed. The idol renounced— 
the spirit at whose shrine you are bidden to bow 
the knee —the power which lays upon you its 
haughty mandate in that word, “ Conform”— 
is no every-day pretender. It pleads a high pre- 
scription in its favour. It is encompassed by this 
world’s respectability. Nobles are, to a man, its 
votaries—honour and wealth its portion. Litera- 
ture owns its sway—learning acknow and 
enforces its claims—wit commonly sides with it— 
and, until very recently, public opinion followed 
it, and shouted to the skies on its behalf, “ Live— 
live for ever!” If no longer armed with the 
wer of life and death, it is scarcely the less for- 
midable. Still it speaks with all the full-toned 
authoritativeness with which this world’s partiality 
ean clothe it—and whatever there is among men 
which can add gravity to a command, or give bril- 
liancy to a temptation, is cast into the scale with 
that one word, “ Conform.” Dissent is a renun- 
ciation of it all. It is a quiet negative given to 
the whole court of obsequious myrmidons. Pre- 


wit, power, public opinion it turns from the open- 
mouthed clamour of all, and, kneeling at the feet 
of truth, says, “ I pay my allegiance here.“ What 
higher, what more becoming, what more magnani- 
mous position can human nature take? 


The deep meaning and significance of the act 
indicated by the term dissent, it were well if all 
who practise it would strive to understand—well 
were it, if, by frequent reflection and self-commu- 
nion, men did but partially te the mystery 
of what it is they do, when they profess themselves 
dissenters. They occupy high ground, if they did 
but know it. Theirs is a glorious vocation if they 
did but appreciate it. But, assuredly, this know- 
ledge and appreciation both of what they are, and 
of what — are doing, must lay at the very 
foundation of “ the ethics of nonconformity.” Our 


0 
obligations spring out of our 
sition, derive all therr force from it, owe all their 


sir | 


scription, respectability, learning, wealth, rank, | from 


congruity to it. Ought” is but one modification 
of the verb “to be”—duty, an inference from 
what we are. 


SUNDAY TRADING—SHOULD IT BE PUT 
DOWN BY LAW? 


WE are urgently requested by a respected corre- 
spondent to state our opinion upon legislative and 
magisterial efforts to prevent Sunday trading, and 
the grounds upon which that opinion rests. We 
have much pleasure in acceding to his solicitation, 
regretting only that, within the compass of a 1 
article, it is impossible to do full justice to the 
question. 

Laws for the better obseryance of the Lord’s 
day are justified by those who abet them on one 
of two grounds—the first, that the Christian Sab- 
bath is a divine institution, and ought, as such, to 
be maintained by the civil ruler—the second, that 
it is productive of highly important social benefits, 
and may, consequently, with great propriety, be 
taken under isance by the worldly magis- 
trate. The premises we fully admit—the inferences 
drawn from them we as fully deny. 


The last question it will be scarcely worth 
while, on the nt occasion, to argue. Itisa 
purely theoretical one. The laws now in force for 
the better observance of the Lord’s day are uni- 
formly based on the assumption that it is a reli- 
gious institution—and the parties who are anxious 
to increase the stringency of their provisions, or to 
enforce their penalties with greater decision, are 
so, mainly, on religious 1 Some of them, 
it is true, perceiving the inconsisteney of the 
demands they make with their avowed principles 
as dissenters, urge in support of them the civil ad- 
van which result from a day of rest. We 
apprehend, however, that, in most cases, these ad- 
van are put forward as a justification of con- 
duct, not as the primary object of it. Be this as 
it may, the object of the great majority of those 
who insist upon magisterial interference in this 
matter is a religious one. They are shocked at 
the awful desecration of the Sabbath—they regard 
it, as in truth it is, as fearfully inimical to the 
triumphs of Christianity—they see conscientious 
observers of it placed at disadvantage by the reck- 
less cupidity of competin 1 moral 
sensibilities are wounded by the sights and sounds 
which on every hand meet their senses—and the 
cannot but think that the intervention of the civi 
power is imperiously called for by so lamentable a 
state of things. It is the feeling, rather than the 
reason, of this class of persons that we are dis- 
posed to meet— ing to ourselves the right, 
should we be so ineli to deal with the more 
plausible, but also more speculative, aspect of the 
question , 

Nothing could be more ridiculous, we think, 
than to waste our own time and our readers’ pa- 
tience by opening up afresh the question of the 
legitimate province of civil authority. Our views 
on this subject—views which we have ly de- 
veloped—are decisive of the matter in , at 
least in our own judgment. We shall restrict our- 
selves, therefore, to such remarks aa we conceive 
adapted to meet this special case. Civil authority 
por gated a wade better observance of the 

s day we believe to be productive of extensive 
harm—harm to the community at harm to 
the conscientious portion of it—and irreparable 
harm to the character of Christianity. 

We apprehend that the best interests of the 
community at large sustain incalculable damage 
any such interference. Irreligion, contagious 
as is its influence, is far more efficiently to be met 
apd counteracted when it shows itself in all its 
hideous and disgusting features upon the surface 
of society, than when it is driven out of sight by 
coercive appliances. Law cannot alter the hearts 
of men; and, whilst the disposition remains un- 
changed, law can only affect the mode of its i- 
fication. It is distressing enough, undou to 
all well- regulated minds to witness the numerous 
evidences uf impiety which obtrude themselves on 
every Lord’s * But, inasmuch as the impi 
exists, it would be a serious evil to banish it 
sight. ‘The very distress which its exhibition ex- 
cites, like the pain caused by a gathering or a 
wound, is one of those — 4, arran nts 
whereby due attention to an existing evil is i 


is in- 
variably secured. Could we by law suppress all 
Sunday trading, could we put an end to Sunday 
excursions by railway or by steamboat—could we 
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thereby produce an outwardly decent observance 
of the sabbath—we should still leave in society 
precisely the same amount of irreligion, but not 
the same strong inducements to counteract it. The 
pious portion of the community would be lulled to 
inactivity by a mere illusion. Let the whole mis- 
chief come out and show itself—let the church be 
distressed beyond bearing—and what will be the 
result? Why, that the church will awake to its 
responsibility, and, by a vigorous and perseverin 
application of the moral remedies entrusted to it 
for use, will gradually subdue the evil complained 
of. Nothing can be more mischievous than the 
attempt to banish irreligion to dark alleys and un- 
frequented courts. Heaped together in such places 
it becomes putrid and still more virulently infec- 
tious, and at length breaks out in an appalling 
plague of immorality. There is no short cut to 
universal piety. Chris tians may be impatient at 
the slow progress of moral and spiritual remedies 
in — an evil; but they may be assured that 
magisterial appliances will not hasten the cure. 

But,“ say some, has not a conscientious and 
devout man a claim upon the law's protection ? 

is religious principles forbid his desecrating the 
sabbath by trading, and it is unfair that he should 
be subjected to worldly ruin because his neigh- 

urs choose to set at nought all spiritual restraint.” 
ow, really, the protection desired is somewhat 
tyrannical, and the desire of it indicates sad laxity 
of princi If A thinks a certain course required 
is religious convictions, by all means let him 
follow it—but he has no right to compel B to fol- 
low it too, lest he, A, should suffer in his temporal 
ces. Men who submit to Christianity 
must take it, and take it cheerfully, with all the 
present disadvantages it may entail. These disad- 
van are the proper and appointed tests of their 
sincerity. We cannot be devout, and enjoy, at the 
same rate as those who are indevout, the favours 
of the world. Obedience to conscience is its own 
reward, and is promised no other. He who would 
be a consistent disciple of truth must not expect to 
stand in all worldly respects upon the same footing 
as he who cares nothing for it. Opinion, fashion, 
custom, will be against him. Is he also to be for- 
cibly protected from these? Is the civil magis- 
trate to be sent before him, to clear his path to 
heaven of all s stones, and still sharper 
thorns? Pooh! pooh! religion is meant to be a 
warfare—and they had better not enter upon it at 
all, who wish the civil ruler to do all the fightin 
for them. Could they have their wish, they would 
— settle down into sleek evangelical voluptu- 
es. 

The harm done to the character of Christianity 
dy all such attempts as those now under consider- 
ation is, perhaps, the most lamentable of all. Re- 
ligion has, in consequence, come to be utterly mis- 
understood. It is regarded too generally as a 
something ab ertra instead of ab intra—as a thin 
to be done, rather than a state of mind to be cul- 
tivated—as a bundle of external rites, rather than 
a tout ensemble of living principles. Hence the 
very common misdirection of the energies and the 
talents of truly good men. They forget that it is 
by “the foolishness of preaching” that the world 
is to be made better. ey adopt all manner of 
expedients, which turn out in the end to be worse 

failures—and it is to be feared, that nothing 
but repeated disappointments and mortifications 
will open their eyes to the obvious conclusion that 
the diffusion of sound truth by all legitimate me- 
thods is the only effectual antidote to the depravity 
of human nature. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
PUBLIC MEETING AT LEEDS. 


A from the Leeds Times.) 

A was held on Wednesday even- 
ing last, in the og rote the Wesleyan Association 
Methodists, e, Leeds, for the purpose of 

the delegates a ted from 
Leeds to attend the Anti-state-ch Conference, 


sented, but during the evening some information was 
ing upon the 
gs of the 
late Anti-state-church Conference. Mr J. Peters, 
minister of the Wesleyan Association, occupied the 


meeting, explai his reasons for taking 
pop dd that he did so because he 
was a dissenter—a dissenter upon the old noncon- 
formist model, and that he lied the principle 4f 
a religious establishment as unjust, unscrip and 
anti- tian. He had removed all the distance 
from the establishment which her permitted 
him, and that he was not further from her was be- 
cause she would not permit him to beso. In his 
inion the signs of the times were ly auspi- 
for the movement whic had com- 
menoed, and he did hope that the blessing of God 
would rest upon their labours [hear, hear]. He was 
anxious that their friends of the establi church 
not misunderstand them. They were not 
there to battle with the church rn 
were there to battle with the church as by law 
and so far as she was established; and 
became disestablished, and stood upon a 
uality with themselves, their 

was at a close | applause]. 


Mr W. H. Grover, in a speech consisting for the 
most part of comments on the late Conference, moved 
the first resolution :— 


„That the alliance of the church with the state is in direct 
| Jesus Christ, the only — 


harmonious co-operation 
pure and undefiled religion 


at home and abroad, and L to personal piety. There- 
fore, this m has heard with pleasure of the — — 
of the Anti-sta h Conferetice, and pledges itself by all 
lawful, peaceable, and constitutional means, to seek the com- 
plete separation of the church from the state.“ 

He called upon every man who had at heart the 
interests of pure and undefiled religion, to assist 
them in this important matter. A portion of the 
guilt of all the evils connected with the state church, 
the iums that it held out to h isy, the in- 
justice and oppression that it entailed upon the com- 
munity, rested upon the man who, being able to do 
something, did not do all that in him lay, to put a 

rompt and decided extinction upon the unholy al- 

iance of church and state [applause]. 

Mr Swann seconded the resolution, which, on 
being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 

Mr James Ricuarpson then proposed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the alliance of the 
church with the state is opposed to the civil rights of the peo- 
— and calculated to promote war, oppression, and injustice. 

n particular, that alliance is the most prominent cause of the 
litical struggle now unhappily commenced in the om of 
reland, producing divisions and dissensions of a most ing 
character amongst the people, and imminent danger to the 
united empire ; and that the total abandonment of that alliance, 
and the establishment of religious equality, in principle and in 
practice, in Ireland, is the master remedy, which must be re- 
sorted to if Ireland is to remain much longer in political union 
with Great Britain.” 

After entering into details relative to. the late con- 
ference, Mr Ri n adverted at some length to 
the ecclesiastical condition of Ireland, the injustice 
done to the great mass of the population by the 
maintenance of a protestant establishment, and to 
the proposals of the whig leaders to subsidise the 
Roman catholic clergy. 

Mr J. E. Gries, baptist minister, on coming for- 
ward to second the resolution, was received with loud 
cheers. He congratulated the Chairman and himself 
upon the spot on which they were assembled on that 
occasion. He had ever, in consequence of the kind- 
ness, and Christian courtesy, and respect, which he 
had received from their denomination, ascribed to 
them a very amount of all that was liberal in 
thought and feeling; but he knew not how it had 
been—but he had sometimes been led to suspect, 
and he believed, from what he had heard that —— 
that his suspicions were not altogether unfounded, 
that that liberality had been rather too much under 
the restraint, as in other denominations, of expe- 
M and if, three years ago, any person had told 
him that, in the year of our 1844, they would 
assemble in a methodist chapel, for the purpose of 
Ir the complete, entire, and eternal separa- 
tion of church and state, he should have been led to 
look upon that person as a prophet who, in the 

ightness of his visions, had lost his wits [laughter 
and cheers}. There, however, they were, and he for 
one felt it good to be there; and, although on some 
accounts, and amongst others for the p of se- 
curing the attendance of the Society of Friends, and 
other parties who had objections to meeting together 
in a chapel, he might have been desirous of meeting 
together on some neutral spot, yet he looked upon 
their assembling there as a proof that their 1 
were spreading, that they were getting hold 
upon the hearts of their several con tions, 
and that the time was not far distant when shoulder 
to shoulder, and foot to foot, all honest noncon- 
formists would march forward to secure the 
triumph of their principles, which must come, 
which should come, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it [loud cheers]. It was said 
John Wesley was not a dissenter. Why, he was 
the most radical, upside-down dissenter that the 
history of the church * He ran much 
further away from the church and its mode of wor- 
ship than they did, and, though he did not call him- 

a dissenter, he was one [hear, hear]. Take the 
book which contained the record of the proceedings 
of the Anti-state-church Conference, and let the most 
captious critic read it from beginning to end, and he 
Fr 
Was peace they were seeking, peace 
they would have—and when they had got peace, that 
they were determined to maintain it, so that none 
should snatch it out of their hands again. Was it 
that the men in this work ever resorted 
to anything like violence? Look back to their history. 
He (Mr G.) had been in that town eight years, and, 
as he had been looked upon as a prominent mover in 
the business, because others, who ought to have been 
leaders, had stood aloof, let the history of his own 
movements be looked back upon, and when would 
nag find that he was on the side of war, or 
iolence, or tyranny [cries of Never J. He had 
been on the side of the people, of the oppressed, the 
wretched, the destitute, and the downtrodden [en- 
thusiastic applause]. He wassostill. He might be 
the tyrant’s victim, but the tyrant’s tool he would 
never be [applause]. How, then, were they to account 
for these gs? How! They were easily to be 
accounted for. Such was the power of Antichrist over 
society inthis country, that the very brains and hearts 
of Englishmen were turned upside down. They had 
been accustomed so long to go to the parish conven- 
oe a say word for word, 7 — amen, — 

e parish priest, that they imagined they must do so 
inevery — of life; and — when the parish priest 
cried political,“ political cried the great mob of 
dissenters and methodists [laughter, and hear, hear]. 
Hence it was that in all societies they found the wo 
in sheep’s clothing, dandled and caressed, and fondled 
as a mereinnocent, a creature without teeth, while the 
lambs were worried, even by the sheep, as disturbers 


of the public peace [applause]. Since he had last the 
leasure of seeing his dear brother, the chairman, he 
been very near eternity, and shut up in solitude 
with God his Bible; he had had many an oppor- 
tunity, in the solemn anticipation of death, and of 
appearing before the Great Judge, whose sentence 
was to decide their destiny, to over and over 
again the objects of this soglety. What had been 
the result of that examination? It was only this; 
that he had to mourn, before God, that he had not 
been more faithful and more assiduous in the work 
than he had hitherto been. Though not the most 
backward in the work, yet if his conscience could 
have accused him of being wholly negligent in it, 
he told them honestly, now that he had just come 
out of those scenes, he should have quailed before 
the approach of death. If he had any hesitation 


now in taking a prominent part in these proceedings, 
it was onl ause he felt that the influence, and 
zeal, and abilities of the advocate were so dispropar · 


tioned to the mighty work. When he looked at the 
men who accused them of violence, he was over- 
whelmed with astonishment. Had he ever conse- 
crated flags? {laughter and applause.] Had he ever 
stood at th head of a regiment, and as he took the 
rag of silk, the bunting, or whatever it might be, 
and put it into the hands of the ensign, told him he 
was never to desert it but with his life—in other 
words, both to shed his own blood, and the blood of 
others, in defending it? Had he ever done this? 
No: but if he had he would have been a lover of 
peace, a right reverend father in God, as amiable 
and gentle as a dove [applause]. But he said, let 
the rag go to the dust, let it be blown to tatters, let 
the sword be beaten into a pl hare, and the 
spear into a pruning hook, and for this he was called 
a violent man, and a disturber of the peace. He re- 
collected that there was one of the a es who 
thought he knew better than his master how to pro- 
mote religion, and drew a sword in his master’s 
defence. Now they would think from the way in 
which some ple reasoned, that they were all 
Rias to be followers of Peter in this respect [hear]. 
ere was a the other day (not indeed of the 
supporters of the Anti-state- church movement), a 
meeting of combined churchmen and dissenters, and 
to say the least of it, he felt bound in honesty as a 
= man to say, that it was at the imminent risk of 
ringing this country into a war with France [hear]. 
At that meeting petitions were signed, and speeches 
uttered, calling upon our government to give its 
sanction to an increased naval force, and to demand 
tion for our wounded national honour, Did 
he (Mr G.) attend that meeting? Let him not be 
mistaken in his allusions to that meeting. He 
would not palliate, for one moment, the ruffianly 
conduct of the French. He sympathised with the 
calamities of the London Missionary Society; he 
lookéd upon their work as of the highest im- 
me pers be aay they said, he 2 
was said under the test provocation, 
and he was willing — — and would 
do anything that was consistent with Christian — 
rity to assist them in repairing the evils they 
sustained; but when he was accused by these very 
men of being a violent man, and of using soft argu- 
ments and hard words, he did think it right to say 
that he was not there; the speeches were not made 
by him [hear, hear]. He never asked for war with 
rance, and he never would ask for war with 
France [applause]. He would only say that it was 
the violent men who were holding their peace 
at that time, and it was the moderate men who 
were calling for war hear, hear]. He said this to 
show them that in shunning “violent men 
they might run away from peace, and by following 
the m and expedient men, they might rush 
headlong into war [applause]. After some further 
observations with to the opposition which 
the movement had to encounter, Giles con- 
cluded by cordially seconding the resolution. 

= resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr Fox, independent minister, moved the next 
resolution, which was as follows: 

“ That this meeting formatio ri 
Anti-state-church ry bm 71 903 Ar — 
ciple on which it is based, and the — 45 ds Has, 
and advises that all the friends of civil and religious 
now present do enrol themselves as members.” * 

Mr Was seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. N 

The Cuarrman referred, with to a reso- 
lution passed at the last annual assembly of the de- 
nomination with which he was connected, expressive 
of concurrence with the views of the British Anti- 
state-church Conference, and heartily wishing it 
success. It was stated that individuals might be 
enrolled at once as members of British Anti-state- 
church Association, the only contribution required 
1 annual payment of Is. to its funds. 

a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meet- 
ing separated at about ten o’ clock. , 


Stoxe Newineron Cuurcn Rares.—On the 28th 
ult. another vestry meeting was held for this parish, 
on the subject of church rates. On a rate being pro- 

various amendments were moved; but the 
hairman—one the churchwardens, refused to put 
them. At length Mr Dixon “that the 
vestry do now adjourn,” but this was lost by thirty- 
six to thirty-four. The rate was then put and car- 
— 7 5 * —— ag ——- at - 
close of the standing 17 , 79 against; the 
church party having made t efforts to secure this 
number, and the dissenters having, with the excep- 
tion of the circulation of a bill or two, left their 
to act as their consciences prompted them. It is 
intended to work somewhat vigorously the Anti-rate 


Association du the ensui ear; and, with the 
borers ight, Ha majority cannot 
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be obtained against the rate, 
minority may. Some rather 
2 to profession of non 
thout the embodiment of them in ice, 
ve occurred during this contest. Many ters 
who had beforetimes not only voted, but had also 
taken an active part against church rates, were no- 
where to be seen; and, when inquired after, it was 
found they were tired—tired of the trouble and ob- 
loquy attaching to tion. Upon this the fol- 
lowing paragraph of a bill was addressed to then: 

“ PROTESTANT DISSENTERS! Have no duty to 

rm? Are not you called upon to un up the voice 

- thie great wickedness? ‘Somes not the small 
voice to your consciences as you sit at home, while 
duty—religious duty—calls you to the battle, ing, 
What doest thou here?’ Have you heretofore girded 
on your armour, and do you feel justified in putting it 
off ere the fight be fought? ere the privileges you 
now possess won by such conduct as this on the part of 
ur forefathers? And shall not your posterity curse 

e remembrance of your names, if, through your sloth- 
fulness, fetters are riveted on them which years of holy 
watfare may be n to remove ? 

“Up, then, and be doing! Dissenters! free-born, 

freedom-loving dissenters ! command to you is that 
ye ‘go forward’—forward to defend the rights of your- 
selves and fellow men, and forward to emancipate the 
truth of God from the degradation into which men now 
would bring it.” 
Great offence was given by this: they said it was 
hard language, and so on. But they have * 
shown it to be unjust they have not yet shown that 
idleness on these occasions is the Christian’s duty. 

OHURCH-RATE AGAIN Rarusgp at Leicester.—On 
Thursday a numerous meeting of the parishioners of 
St Mary, Leicester, was held in the vestry of the 

church, the Rev. J. Brown, vicar, in the 
chair; when the chairman stated that the amount 
required for the salaries of the clerk and sexton, and 
for repairs of absolute and immediate necessity, was 
£669; but it was intended to y to these pur- 
poses £221 from a subscription was in 
gtess, and which now amounted to £1,100, and the 
parish would be called upon for only £348. The 
churchwardens, Mr Dalton and Dr Noble, moved 
that a rate of 6d. in the pound be granted. Mr J. 
Collier and Mr Gould moved an adjournment for 
twelve months, which the chairman declined to put, 
as being, in his ion, The motion bein 

t, seven, including the ch do. sete tee te, endl 

I - dopey be wwnybe This is the eighth 
yest in which a rate has refused in this = 
vicar’s fair and courteous conduct, and ex- 
ang of continued respect for those who differed 

him, called forth a cordial vote of thanks.— 
Chronicle. 
Cuvrzcn Rares, Doxcaster.—On Thursday last a 


meeting of eleven ra was held in the vestry 
of the parish church, Doncaster, for the purpose of 
passing the accounts of the late churchwardens, 


of expenditure for the —— having been read, in- 


e—ringers and visitation din- 
ner bills—all of which, if we may believe the worthy 
doctor and his two churchwardens, were 1 


for church wardens to lay an estimate of the 
expenditure before the parishi and he thought 
that many of them, and himself for one, not being 
enamoured with the impost, it was 

that all the forms of 
th He should, there- 
ad ed for three 


very muc 
least that could be 
— should be 

„ move that 


the last year’s items were really necessary, what use 
was there pet Rk eee pay- 
ing architects? Mr N i 


might be to 
y known, and they, 


men, 
trouble, if the matter was 


therefore, p for a el he ok 
Dr for the amendment, 5. e 
ty protested against the injustice of this con- 


duct, and gave notice that they should resist the pay- 
ment of the rate. 

Tae Ebixnunen Cuurcnes anp Awnnorty Tax.— 
At a meeting of the Edin town council, on 
Tuesday last, Mr Wright t up the resolutions 
of which he had formerly notice, in reference 
to the city churches and the annuity tax, and con- 
cluded by moving—“ That it be remitted to the 
Lord Provost's committee to consult with a 
ion of the draft of a bill to be 
introduced in the next session of parliament, founded 
n the resolutions, to obtain powers—Ist. To sell 
Se vested to the 
and council ; To place the eighteen city minis- 
ters upon fixed stipends; ird. To abolish the 
annuity tax, and to report.” A long discussion 
ensued, which ended in Mr Wright's motion being 


| 


carried by a majority of 10 to 7; Bailies Wilkie and 
Mack, and Councillors Dobson and Neil, declining to 
vote. 


Ma Warp’s IDL Cuurcu.”—Srare or Ox- 
ronẽůbd Untversiry.—We have heard it stated, on 
good authority, that the heads of the university have 

me seriously alarmed by the appearance of the 

Rev. Mr Ward's YS which we noticed last 
week, but that leaven has so far possessed the 
society of Baliol college that no effectual steps can 
be taken, that society being determined to retain the 
rev. gentleman as a member at all hazards. The 
following, then, may be the creed of Baliol college, 
as expressed by Mr Ward [who is a fellow]. It will 
harmonise with the —s of those former members 
of that society who, their towers, and roofs, and 
windows, looked upon the fires kindled in 
Broad street :—*‘ 1 know,“ says Mr Ward, no single 
movement in the church, except arianism in 
fourth 17 an eee seems to me so wholly desti- 
tute of all claims on our sympathy and as 
the — — re formation.“ Lutheran doctrine 
ot justification and the principle of private judgment 
sink below atheism itself.. That a sustained and 
vigorous attack on the principles of the reformation 
is the only course, is my deep and certain convic- 
tion. The church of England is wholly destitute 
of external notes, and who y indefensible, as to her 
position, by external historical ecclesiastical argu- 
ments.“ When I feel called on to use strong lan- 
guage about the corruption of our church, or the 
sinfulness of the reformation, the words I use do not 
— fully decbest 1 . re Oxford that are 

ev t .'—Ox Chronicle. [Mr 
Ward also describes protestantism as “ — 
the subtlest and most extensively poisonous of he- 
resies, just as Lutheranism is morally.“] In refe- 
rence to this production, the Globe says: 

Where is the Bishop of Oxford? Mr Ward is also a 
resident fellow of a college in a university which makes 
the articles of the church of England the test of mem- 
bership, and will not with that test to allow avowed 
Roman catholics and protestant dissenters to share in 
its advantages. Where are the orthodox zealots who 
raised the insul clamour against Mr Everett's de- 
gree? Where the champions of purity of doctrine, 
who hounded on Dr „and Mr — 8 and Mr 
Sewell, to te Dr Ham , that they have been 
silent all this while on the subject of Mr Ward’s extra- 
ordinary production ? Do they who strained 
Hampden's gnat, bolt Mr Ward's camel? 


payee LN 1 a church V e 
with a large parish and congregation in the north o 
Ireland, and where the clergyman persisted in the 
disuse of the gown, &c., not one person re- 
mained to communicate at the last celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper.— Belfast Chronicle. 
Sisters or Cuaniry.—For the first time since 
the reformation, the order of the Sisters of Charity 
has been established in the metropolis. Eight nuns 
and one novice, from the nunnery in Baggot street, 


at Dr 


Dublin, have just arrived, under the patronage of 


the Right Rev. Dr Griffiths, Roman catholic arch- 
bishop of London, and the Roman catholic nobility. 

Can Reticton Exist m A Country WiTHout 4 
Strate Cuurcs >—Let the United States of America 
reply. The principal religious denominations are— 


Congregations. Communicants. 
Baptist 8,973 628,000 
Presbyterians 3,744 355,000 
Congregationalists .... 1,300 150,000 

piscopallans 950 55,247 
an catholics ...... 512 
Methodists ............ 906,303 
Lutberan ses 750 62,266 
German Calvinists 600 30,000 
Dutch Calvinists ...... 197 22,615 
Friends eeeneeeeeee eee 500 
Christians „ „„ „„% „% „ „„6„ 1,000 150,000 


LAND ALLOTMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin—May I be allowed to call your attention to the 
that the adoption of the allotment system 


presents for obtaining a very cheap and efficient educa- 
tion for the children of the poor. 


Having s 


copalians, surely we are bound to use ev 
our power to aed the . 


means 
— in 
ty. 
that a 


ing of schoolmasters, and of 
the education of youth, the system may be compassed, 
A 


that it is likely to become general h the country; 

if the non stand by, indifferent spectators, 

while others are the , it requires no gift 

of prophecy to f „that not a few of their — 
Send will be scattered; many wo 

and home missionaries be driven from their 


ts of usefulness, and have to seek fresh spheres of 
ur; and in many parishes will be seem that which 
not a few are labouring ſor— an extinction of dissent.” 
Iam no alarmist: let good men bestir themselves, and 


there is nothing to fear; from inactivity the worst of 
evils may be apprehended. 


I am, sir, yours sincerely, 


A NONCONFORMIST. 
Castle Terrace, Nottingham. 
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Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
IRISH STATE TRIALS—REVERSAL OF JUDGMENT. 


The House of Lords met at ten o’clock on Wednes- 
day to deliver judgment in this important case, when 
the galleries and other parts accessible to strangers 
were crowded. The attendance of peers was not 
numerous, and, for a good part of the morning, Lord 
Wharncliffe was the only member of the government 
on the ministerial benches. After disposing of some 
preliminary business, 

The Lon b CuanceLLor moved that the judgment 
of the court below in this case should be affirmed. 
When the writ of error was first heard at their lord- 
ships’ bar, it occurred to him, as no doubt to man 
of their lordships, that, to avoid all ible suspi- 
cion, or pretension of icion, of political bias, 
assistance of the learned judges should be requested. 
Those learned persons had patiently given their as - 
sistance, and now delivered their opinion. Ex- 
cept upon one point their opinion was unanimous, 
and upon that point the dissent of the minority was 
expressed with much doubt and hesitation. Unless, 
therefore, their lordships could believe that the 


opinion of the majority of the j was founded in 
palpable error, the judgment of the court below 
ought to be affirmed. e noble and learned lord 


71 —— the nature 1 4 — * 2 law 
0 and a general ent, notwi ing an 

22 count in the indictment, was sufficient, 
That was the rule in criminal cases, laid down by 
Lord Mansfield in clear and comprehensive terms. 
It was concurred in by some of the ablest judges that 
ever adorned the bench, and, until in this case, he 
had never heard it questioned. It was stated 
that the rule ied only to motions in ar- 
rest of judgment. He was satisfied that there 
was no ground for that exception. But it was 
said that otherwise it eould not be shown what por- 


tion of the judgment might be awarded in of 
the defective counts. Unless there was to the 
contrary, it must be assumed that the j t was 


ele ere 
the face of the in this case was there any 
er oe objection? The j ent was 
party for the offences aforesaid’’ be fined 
imprisoned. Some of the counts were bad because 
the offence was not clearly stated. How, then, could 
it be said that the judgment was upon 
counts which stated no offence? Such a conclusion 


reasoning 
— A1 nullity. 


learned lord then moved that 
court below should be affirmed. 
Lord Brovenam followed. The “mgs | of the 
j the questions ive to 


given their clear and decided 
— in favour of the validity of the judgment, 

though given generally upon the indictment. 
— n; but 
entered 


judges had dissented from that opi 


Mr Baron 
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case been admitted to have taken place should occur and to 
2 without remedy—and up to this moment I have 

eard no other remedy suggested—trial by jury, instead 
of being a security to the accused, will become a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare. The traversers to the indict- 
ment in question challenged the array, on the ground 
that there had been a fraudulent of sixty names 
from the lists of the jurors for the county of the city of 
Dublin. The Attorney-general demurs to this chal- 
lenge, admitting at the same time the fact so challenged. 
— ee oe to have been 

On this point he differed from all the judges :— 

1 think the principle of the law, in this respect, is not 
as they have stated it to be, and that the question is not 
merely whether the sheriff has done right or wrong, but 
w the parties accused had on their trial the security 
of a lawful jury. 

a peer, he had not sat in consultation with 
the other judges, but, struck with the importance of 
‘the question, he had written to Mr Justice Coleridge, 
that he might submit it for consideration; and, 
T oem ey from attending the consultation 
by which confined him to his room, Mr 
Justice Coleridge had dictated a reply, extracts of 
which Lord Denman read. Taking the facts as 
stated in the yey said the writer, the 
recorder had taken no list at all, but a spurious jury 
list was put forward by some one or other who is 
unknown ; a list was thus transmitted by the 
recorder to the sheriff, in which the names of certain 

ualified jurors were entirely omitted,” as it was 

“ fraudulently and with intent to prejudice 
him (the traverser) on his trial. Here, said Mr 
Justice 45 “is confessed a serious wrong; 
and the reply that the sheriff was not in fault, and 
that there were no better materials for a jury, was 
no answer. It is far better, he added, that no 
trial should be taken than that the court of Queen’s 
Bench at Dublin should submit that suspicions 
should exist which the know of these facts 
Lord differed 


duty is judicial ; 
he has to decide upon the admission or rejection of 
to be inserted in the list, and thus to settle 

the list which 


etelker 
as 
= 

a — 

i f 
Ee 

F 

ee 

ad 

1 

E & 


over a perfect list to 
by the sheriff is a ministerial act, but 
has been py a | and incorrectly per- 
The parties 

the book ; if traversers are satisfied with a 
not challenge it; if they are dissatis- 
chall it; and if it be discovered 


at 


FEES 
cE 
2 


the noble lord on the woolsack said so; but he di 
not say what the remedy was :— 


8 


Fe 
1 


5 
1 
s! g 

| 
. 
; 


7 


i 


reported, 

second time 

sheriff having 

made the bailiff of 
the hundred, it was that defendant was de- 
prived of his right of as against the bailiff. It 


Fee 


error, the 
whole list; y set 
aside. In unin- 


i 


list, sixty 
whole ; might 
have been drawn have 
the 
that 


“I should be sorry 
have heard in this place,” observed 


administer the 
dissatisfaction 


to bind myself by an 
— any 


it could not. It was impossible 


thet the court had not taken into account 
counts as well as the good; and indeed it 


ought to be tried out | j 


was in direct contradiction to notorious facts. A 
doubt having been raised as to the legality of such a 
decision, it was the duty of a court of error to con- 
sider whether the doubt was well-founded or not; 
and Lord Denman 7 — cases 
running over a period of years over- 
ruled, and in which the lords had differed from the 
judges—notably in respect to the Irish marriage 

w, twelve months ago. The * 1 preva- 
lent opinion as to the legality of gen judgments 
in criminal cases rests on a dictum of Lord Mans- 
field; and undoubtedly it had been considered law 
in Westminster hall. 

If we look at the various columns of the law we shall 
find them raised on several foundations: a certain por- 
tion of their foundations are acts of parliament, a certain 
portion are decisions of the courts, a certain portion are 
the dicta of j , and a certain portion are taken for 
granted; and there is a great deal that is taken for 
granted which is no law at all. 

Nor was it uniformly the practice to take a verdict 
on the whole of the counts: his own practice was to 
point out to the jary what parts they should strike 
out in certain cases. That course removes all 
difficulty. 

But why is verdict to be taken on all the counts, good 
and bad? I heard it stated the other day, you have the 
inconvenience of the judge forming an opinion on the 
validity of the counts before he proceeds to 14 judg- 
ment, unless you take this course. I think this no in- 
convenience. The judge ought to take care that the 
counts are valid, and I think that | me will arise 
from that practice; and I do not think that great good 
can come from those voluminous and unwieldy indictments 
which are customary. I think that fifty pages of indict- 


ment is a great grievance. whey re 
in any indictment are in such a line of life that they 


cannot afford to get a copy of it; and when the party 
accused has obtained a copy, the greatest stretch of 
mind of the most learned man can scarcely find out for 
days what is the subject-matter of the criminal charge ; 
and it is quite possible that the pleader who drew the in- 
dictment one view in stating the crime, the judge 
who tried the man another view of the crime as stated, 
the jury a third, and the court of errora fourth. That 
is, I think, a great mistake in the practice as to indict- 
ments. And as to the practice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in this country, it is said that when an objection 
is taken to a particular count, the court is in the habit 
of refusing to arrest the judgment on that particular 
count. as that the case in the indictment against Mr 
Feargus O'Connor 
No. After argument on one count, it was con- 
demned: Sir Frederick Pollock withdrew another, 
as verbose and bad in structure; and judgment was 
arrested on those two counts. It was said that if 
the point were allowed, and one count proved to be 
r would be set aside. 
** So far as the inconvenience goes, it seems to me, 
that as in the case of damages I have ested a short 
and simple mode of getting rid of the w difficulty, 
so with regard to several counts in an indictment, the 
ection may be entirely got over by the Court passing 
—— on each count thus, if found guilty on the 
first count, the criminal ought to suffer so much, and on 
the second count being found guilty, he ought to receive 
such a punishment ; and that wheth 
out to be good or not, that question to be reserved for 
the future. That is the proper mode.” 
to scrutinise the cases; admitting 
that they required some explanation, but denying 
that they bore out the inference put upon them. He 
should vote against the motion. [ delivery of 
appeared 


the judgment of the noble and learned lord 
sensation in the House.] 


court below had awarded 

counts, and how, therefore, could their lordships 

say that there was no error on that record, 
that the judges themselves had declared some of 
those counts to be bad? It was not competent to 
their 6 © SS that the 
j of the court below a punishment 
on 11 It would be a presump- 
tion of not capable of being upheld, and most 
dangerous in its constitutional results. In his opinion, 
therefore, held to have 
indicted for 
libel, others one of a t character—that the 
PITA: 

to 

character ? Such, 
on which 


a] 


| 


er the count turns. 


no means free from doubt upon it then, altho 
he was not 1 * to say that it would be a suffi- 
cient ground for reversal. It must be taken to be 
of the sentence pronounced upon the defendant 
the offences of which he had found guilty, 
and it could not be separated from the finding. 
The recognisances imposed in this case might lead 
to ual imprisonment. Magna Charta pro- 
vided that no fine should be imposed upon any party 
which it was out of his power to pay. The effect of 
the sentence, in this case, would 9 that if the re- 
quired isances were not found, the ey 
would remain in prison for the rest of his life. He 
felt — _— difficulty oe he came to the next 

of the case—probab e most important 
. it as it was not — a technical — 
one which affected the administration of justice — he 
meant the constitution of the jury by whom the de- 
fendants were tried. The only question here was, 
whether the challenge to the array was a remedy 
which the law allowed. He thought it was, and 
that the panel ought to have been quashed. With 
respect to the counts, he thought that an error had 
been committed by the Court, in ing judgment 
on the whole together, some of th — bad. 
The noble and Jearned lord concluded his observa- 
tions by saying that he should feel bound to vote for 

a reversal of the judgment of the court below. 

The Lornp CHANcELLOR then rose amid ound 
silence, and said the question for their lordships was 
whether the judgment of the court below should be 


reversed or not, and put the question, “ that the 
judgment be reversed —adding, as many as are 
of opinion will say Content; and on the con- 


Not content. 
of the law lords, namely Lord Correnuam, 
Lord Denman, and Lord Campsett, said Content.“ 
Lord Broveuas replied “ Not content, and several 
lay lords made the same response. After a pause, 

Lord Wuarnciirre rose to address the House, 
but was reminded that he must do so sitting. His 
lordship said he had to recommend to those noble 
coy 2 —.— not — 1 and who had 
not 1 ing all the facts and 
argument of whole case, and were not therefore 
competent to form a correct judgment upon it, that 
they should abstain from v upon that occasion. 

It would be far better that thec of this House, 
as a court of appeal and a court of law, should be main- 
tained, even though the opinion of your lordships should 
be contrary to that of the judges, and although it should 
rs inconvenient in this particular instance—it would, 

say, under such circumstances, be better to concur in 
the opinion of the law lords, than reverse the judgment 
of those whose education and station render them best 
able to decide upon subjects of this nature. 

Lord Brovena™ (seated with his hat on) said he 
— — and he implored the lay lords to 
leave matter as it now stood to the j t of 
those learned in the law, believing that by so doi 
they were preferring a much lesser evil to a muc 
greater one. 

After a few words from Lord Campbell, Lord 
Howard of ham, and the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, who in the py by the course re- 
commended by the president of the council, the lay 
lords withdrew to the space near the throne—the 
question was again put, and the Lord Chancellor, in 
a tremulous voice, declared 3 of the 
House to be that the sentence 


House. 


announcement was received outside 

the House with cheering by a crowd of persons, who 
in a state of greatest excitement. 

House with a number of other ap- 


peals, and adjourned about six o'clock. 


Thursday, Sept. 5th. 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


Fisheries ( ) 
The Lord Cnancettor then read the following 
speech— 
“My Lorps anp Gentlemen, 
„We are commanded by her Majesty, in relieving 
you from further attendance in t, to ex- 


to 
Matesty fir the acel and coaldule 


have applied yourselves to the ge of your 
public duties during a laborious and ted ses- 
sion. ‘The result has been the com of man 

ative measures calculated to improve the ad- 


of the law, and to promote the public 


Her Majesty trusts that these measures will 
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„ 

„We are directed to inform you that her Majes 
continues to receive from her allies, and from 
foreign powers, assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition. 

„Her Majesty has recently been engaged in dis- 
cussions with the government of the King of the 
French on events calculated to interrupt the good 
understanding and friendly relations between this 
country and France. 

‘You will rejoice to learn that by the spirit of 
justice and moderation which has animated the two 
governments this danger is happily averted. ~ 


‘* GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons, 

„We are commanded by her Majesty to thank 
you for the readiness with which you have voted the 
supplies for the service of the year. 

„Her Majesty has observed, with the utmost 
satisfaction, that by the course to which you have 
steadily adhered in maintaining inviolate public 
faith, and inspiring a just confidence in the sta- 
bility of the national resources, you have been 
enabled to make a considerable reduction in the an- 
nual charge on account of the interest of the national 
debt. 

„Mr Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

„Her Majesty desires us to congratulate you on 
the improvement which has taken place in the con- 
dition of our manufactures and commerce, and on 
the prospect that, through the bounty of Divine 
Providence, we shall enjoy the blessing of an abun- 
dant harvest. 

„Her Majesty rejoices in the belief that, on your 
return to your 1 my you will find * 
rall vailing ughout the country a spirit o 
— ona cheerful obedience to the law. 

Her Majesty is confident that these dispositions, 
so important to the development of our re- 
sources and to our national strength, will be con- 
firmed and encouraged by our presence and ex- 

le. 

We are commanded by her Majesty to assure you 
that, when you shall be — eae Se 
discharge of your parliamentary functions, you ma 
place entire 9 on the cordial eo-cpenelien 


of her esty in your endeavours to improve the 
social ition and to mote the happiness and 
contentment of her 9 


The commission for proroguing parliament was 
read ; and the Lord CAN ELTLon declared parliament 
to be prorogued to Thursday the 10th October next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
DEBATES. 
Thursday, September 5th. 

The House of Commons met at half-past twelve 
o’clock on Thursday, merely to be ; and, 
while waiting for the summons to hear the proroga- 
tion speech, passed the time with some odds and 
ends of business and discussion. 


First, Mr Benbow took the oaths and his seat for 
Dudley; and a new writ was issued for North Lan- 
cashire in the room of Lord Stanley, who had ac- 

the Chiltern hundreds. 

Earl of Jexmyn, in the Windsor uniform, with 
his wand of office, appeared at the bar, with the 
Queen's reply to the address of congratulation on 
the birth of a prince. 

A few petitions were presented, a few returns 
ordered, and a few notices given. Mr Tuomas Dun- 
COMBE gave notice, that, early next session he would 
call attention to the and evasive na- 
ture of the by the secret committee on the 
practice of letters at the Post office, with a 
motion ; that he would introduce a bill to repeal 
the rate-paying clauses of the Reform act. Mr 
Hawes gave notice that, next session, he would call 
attention to the expediency of establishing a system 

K 


nial affairs, and 
dencies with the mother country more intimate and 
satisfactory. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


Sir Cuantes Napier questioned Sir Robert Peel 
on the state of our relations with France. After al- 
luding, somewhat indignantly, to the bombardment 
of celess Tangier, and to the possession of Mo- 
gador island the town being ¢erasé—he asked whe- 
ther France had made the reparation that Sir 
Robert Peel had demanded for the gross outrage on 
the British consul at Tahiti; and, if not, whether 
the navy was to be left in the neglected state it had 
been in 80 — 4 

Sir Ropert Peer ied— 

„ must state, that her Majesty's government have 
no reason to doubt that the assurances have re- 
ceived relative to the proceedings taken by the French 
in Morocco, and on African coast, will be strictly 
fulfilled. As to the other events to which the gallant 
officer has referred, I have to state, that discussions 
have taken place between this government and the go- 
vernment of the King of the French with regard to 
events the occurrence of which was calculated to disturb 
the friendly relations between the two countries. I have 
the satisfaction of stating that those discussions have 
been brought to an amicable and satisfactory termina- 
tion (loud cheers from both sides of the House). The 
communications that have passed between the two go- 
vernments will, of course, at a future period be laid 
before this House and the country; and I trust I shall 
not be pressed at the present time for any further state- 
ment on that subject.“ 2 

Mr HIS Dx wished to know Sir Robert's opinion 
of Mr Pritchard s conduct; which had been much 


maligned. 
Sir Ronert Per. repeated, that the discussion 


should not be pressed for any further statement. 
When he said satisfactory termination, of course 
he meant one perfectly consistent with the interests 
and honour of this country. 


LORD STANLEY-——-THE STATE TRIALS. 


Mr Duncomne recurred to the subject of the writ 
issued that evening; he wished to know whether it 
in any way affected Lord Stanley's seat in the cabi- 
net? whether he was still at the head of the colonial 
department ? 

sir Ropert Pezr—*I have great satisfaction in 
stating, and I hope the honourable gentleman will 
derive equal satisfaction from learning the fact, that 
my noble friend’s position in the colonial depart- 
ment is not in the slightest d affected by the 
writ which has been moved for [cheers, and a 


laugh). 

r Duncomne testified some annoyance at Sir 
Robert's facetious manner, and at the laughter elicited 
by a very proper question; and he turned to another 


subject—he would move for copies of the opinion of | P 


the judges and the judgment of the lords in the case 
of }'Connell versus the Queen. 

With respect to the judgments, he understood that 
some of them would redound greatly to@he credit of the 
noble and learned lords who delivered them; one in par- 
ticular—that of Lord Denman—ought to be laid on the 
table and printed in letters of gold [cheers]. It was re- 
collected what had taken place in this House last session, 
and all the vapouring there had been about convicted 
conspirators, and how the right hon. baronet took 
credit to himself for having brought the convicted con- 
spirator to condign punishment. Now it proved that 
he (Mr O'Connell) was no conspirator at all [hear, hear, 
cheers, oh, and laughter], and that the only conspiracy 
which had existed was concocted in the Home office, and 
carried into effect in the Queen’s bench, Dublin [cheers, 
laughter, and cries of Oh, oh 15 When he looked at 
the unfair advantage taken of Mr O'Connell [cheers] 
—the fraudulent jury list 2 packing of the 
jury [cheers the partizanship of the judges [cheers] 
—the employment of the spies and the suborning of the 
reporters, he felt that the question had ended as it ought 
to end, in the disgrace of those gentlemen opposite who 
had engaged in this conspiracy against the due adminis- 
tration of the law and the rights of the Irish people 
[cheers]. I cannot but condemn in the strongest terms 
the precipitate manner in which the government have 
acted in actually — 1 those gentlemen for three 
months. I have called the case one of the grossest in- 
stances of false imprisonment: from the beginning to 
the end it has disclosed a vindictive feeling on the part 
of the government, and party malice against individuals. 
What reparation was to =. made to the Irish people for 
the gross insult offered to their leaders [cheers] ? 

Orway Cave seconded the motion; rather 
— but imitating, Mr Duncombe's strong 


en the right honourable baronet, after having 
tried packed juries and partizan Judges, and an attorne 
general who set the example of taking the law into h 
own hands, likely to be too well followed by a peasantry 
apt to admire the wild justice of revenge —if, after 
having tried these and other thi but too well known 
to all who have to do with Ireland, instead of on 
to take a more conciliatory line of * he should sti 
persevere in the course indicated by this prosecution, I 
will tell him and the English people, that (though it is 
not yet utterly impossible that may conciliate) he 
will never re-conquer Ireland. 
Sir Ropert Peer was reluctant to enter upon a 


discussion that might be interrupted before he had 
finished his observations ; but at proper opportuni- 
ties he should be prepared to vindicate the conduct 


of government. Mr Duncombe seemed to forget 
that seven out of nine of the English judges affirmed 
the decision of the court below. As to the accusa- 
be 


of 

tions 1. para juries, he would not by them 

p into any partial discussion of the sub- 
ject, but he utterly and emphatically denied the 
c im in the harsh used. He 
had no objection to the motion; and the papers 
should be produced as soon as possible—now, if 
there were time to send a to the Lords. 

Lord Joun Russevt said a few words; repeatin 
his former opinion, that Mr O’Connell had not 
in Ireland a trial which could give an impression of 
fairness and justice. 

If government had appealed only to law, and had 
given the defendants the full benefit of the trial by jury 
as administered in this country, no one could have com- 

lained of their ution, whatever the result. But 

think that it was not a trial by a fair jury, but by a 
jury elaborately put forward for the of convie- 
tion, charged by a judge who did not allow any evidence 
or any ns in favour of the accused to go to 
them, but who charged more violently than the attorney- 
general had — and who therefore ented jus- 
tice being done. I trust that the effect altogether will 
be that the recurrence of such trials will be prevented, 
and that the people of Ireland may feel that they still 
have the benefit of English institutions—if not in their 
own country, at least in this; that they will see that 
there is in the highest quarters in this country, and 
among those of the highest attainments, a determina- 
tion to do what they conceive to be justice, on the prin- 
ciple that all the subjects of the United Kingdom should 
enjoy those inestimable privileges of which we as Eng- 

n have been so long in the possession. 

Sir Tuomas Wivpe agreed as to the inconvenience 
of at t discussing the judgment delivered in 
the House of Lords; but was proceeding to say 
“one word as to the effects of this decision on the 
laws and liberties of the country: when 

The Black Rod entered, and summoned the Com- 
mons to the House of Lords. 


Tur Duncompe Testimontat.—The Duncombe 
Testimonial central committee intend closing the 
subscription on the 27th of November, and have 
called upon the inhabitants of all the cities, towns, 
and districts, who have not hitherto formed testi- 
monial committees, to do so forthwith.— Globe. 


Birmingham, Sept. 9, 1844. 
The Council of the National Com Suffrage 
Union met at their office, 37, Waterloo street, Bir- 
mingham, on Monday, Mr Sturge in the chair. 


NORTH LANCASHIRE ELECTION. 


The secretary reported that the committee appoint- 
ed to watch vacancies in the representation, had 
forwarded an address to the electors of North Lan- 
cashire, urging them to support no candidate who 
would not pl himself to contend for “ full, fair, 
and free representation,“ and as a means to obtain 
this end should take his stand on the principle that 
‘redress of grievances should precede the voting of 
supplies.“ e address concluded thus: — Our 
single aim is to obtain the elective franchise for about 
six millions of male citizens above the age of twenty- 
one. How can we expect to realise this end, if, 
any shape, or form, or modification whatever, we en- 
courage the nomination of men, who, if returned to 

arliament, would in all probability vote against the 
just rights of the people? 
The council sanctioned the report. 


PRINCIPLE AND NOT PARTY. 

The secre read a letter from Edinburgh, en- 
closing an authentic report of the speech of Dr 
Ritchie, at the soirée, held there immediately after 
laying the foundation stone of the monument to the 
political martyrs of 1792; and mentioned that the 
publisher would be glad to exchange copies for tracts 
of the union. He read the following extract as a 
specimen of the speecl 

“IT care no more for the liberal than for the tory in- 
terest; for where is the difference between ‘the Re- 
form’ and the Carlton?’ Are they not seeking every 
man his own things, and no man his country’s’ What 
cares ty, though operatives starve and prisoners 
perish? Itasks not what are the merits of a measure, but 
who introduced it; and without reading the bill, without 
hearing the debate, aye, though in another hemisphere, . 
the vote is forthcoming. d wise men devise such a 
system—can honest men sup it? The Duke may 
say, ‘ It has worked well;’ so, perhaps, should I have 

, had it poured four millions into my pocket. P 
sm are as far as the poles asunder. 
Robert and — - ＋ Se eae 
two bantams ; strange that they have not yet discovered 
that there isa third my Phy country—entitled to their 
regard; astonished am I that the country has not 
ago advertised them both of its existence and claims, 
not its name rightly called Issachar? Has it not] 
stooped between the burdens? Were it not so sad, it 
amusing to see how parties are successively made to 
run the gauntlet. Some time “f° the leaguers taxed 
the su ts with dividing the liberal interest, because 
they would not desert their principles, and hoist the 
ers into parliament; and now the whigs are up- 
b the , because they will not quit the 
held thet pasty mast be soneuneed, end. peitelple poo- 
0 t party must be renou an pro- 
claimed, contended for, and held fast as life. Let every 
good man, though alone, carry out his principle. What 
will be the result? Just as with two sincere Christians 
whom I knew, Robert Wood and his wife Lizzie Pat- 
terson; they had both discovered that the kirk they be- 
longed to was not to their mind, but afraid of unduly 
biasing each other's conscience, they set out at opposite 
ends of the onstead, and by different roads, and unseen 
by each other till they both met in the Rigg Kirk,’ 
and there pitched their tent; even so, would men j 
for themselves, and with their principles proceed to 
polling booth—those of the same mind would, as natu- 
rally as stone falls and smoke ascends, find their names 
down for the same candidate. Believing my principles 
to be true, I assert, then, I expect that honest inquirers 
will embrace them, 1 — opponent will come over 
to me, and thus our minority will honestly become a 
away Such a result may be distant; well, I can 
my time.’ The tories may be longer in; be it so, I 
sorry for it, but their rout, when it comes, will be the 
more „and they will be for ever Aors de combat. 
To this it must come; and though politicians may de- 
is si , it will, because honesty, 
prove the best policy—to this it is, through force of cir- 
t b . ** 


cumstances, fast hastening. 

The ing of this extract called forth frequent 
marks of approbation, and the council ordered copies 
to be exchanged. ** 

On the same 1 ſollowing important letter 
was read by the i — 

My Dran Sin-! I am unknown, and wish to be so, in 
the political world; but I am an admirer of your political 

uct and views, and especially of your to the 
poll on the question of equal political rights. May the 
suffragists do this everywhere! If it became a matter 
of conscience with them to vote for no man so ignorant 
(to use the mildest word) of equity, as not to know that 
his poorest neighbour ought to be politically equal with 
himself, they will soon command all the principle and 
integrity of the empire— though quite sure, like the 
Great Teacher of truth and equity, to be maligned and 
almost crucified at first. How dissenters can, in the 
sight of God, vote for a state-churchman, when a main- 
tainer of the opposite principles is before them, I cannot 
understand. 

The merciful — pany of Providence in the House 
of Lords in favour of our jury rights, and the liberation, 
I suppose, of the shamefully maltreated friend of peace, 


12— 


O'Connell, s to me the possibility of a new elec- 
tion. Lam t ashamed to but I would at 
least ask whether suffragists should not have these four 


well-defined questions, on a satisfactory answer to all of 
which their vote should depend. 

1. Will you vote for what is understood by universal 
suffrage ? 

2. Will you vote for a repeal of the corn laws? 

3. Will you vote for equal political rights to Ireland ? 

4. And, most important of all— Will you oppose 
voting 7 to uttermost till these points are 
conceded 


We must not let the three righteous causes bicker 
with or be jealous of each other. All righteous causes 
are lines converging to a common centre, and that cen- 
tre is the will of God. They cannot cross each other. 
We should thus include all the great objects of all par- 
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ties, and we could demand the aid of those we were 
willing to help, unless they thought the suffrage a 
greater evil than their respective grievances. 

As to the church, though first in importance, its over- 
throw entirely depends on the success of the suffrage 
question; so does the army. I therefore, as a business 
man, should wast no ammunition on the bomb-proof 
edifice, till my cannon had breached the wall, and ena- 
bled me to blow it up (you will pardon a military meta- 
phor, by a peace man ; our Lord himself used them). 

In N great haste, 
ours in sincere esteem, 
A TUTOR OF AN INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 
To J. Sturge. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, 


Now that the registrations are near] completed, 
the Council expressed its intention of taking an 
early opportunity of addressing the friends of politi- 
cal freedom in favour of starting properly qualified 
complete suffrage candidates at the forthcoming 
November elections. 


Leicester Compiete Surrrace AssocraTion.—At | 
the monthly meeting of this body, on Tuesday even- 
ing, it was unanimously resolved :—* That the law 
of registration, though somewhat improved, is still 
repugnant to justice and reason, and extremely in- 
convenient and — in its operation; that this 
arises from the complicated and anomalous character 
of the qualifications for the franchise; and that com- 
plete suffrage would remedy the evil.“ 


Mr Vincent at Grascow.—On Monday and 
Tuesday evenings in last week, Mr Henry Vincent, 
under the auspices of the complete s ts of 
Glasgow, delivered lectures on the present condition 
of the country, and the means of its regeneration, to 

and attentive audiences, in Be Beattie’s 
church, Gordon street. On both evenings the 
audiences were numerous and attentive. James 
Turner, „of Thrushgrove, occupied the chair on 
both occasions. Mr Vincent was received with 
great enthusiasm, and at the close of each lecture 
received a cordial vote of thanks. 

SOIREE IN HONOUR OF MR HENRY VINCENT. 

This devoted champion of civil and religious 
liberty was, on Thursday evening last, entertained 
to a soirée by a respectable body of complete suf- 
fragists, in the Rechabite hall, Ingram street, Glas- 
gow. James Turner, Esq., of Thrushgrove, occu- 

ied the chair. After tea, which was provided in 
— soul best style, the chairman opened the 
roceedings in a neat and judicious address, in which 

e passed a high eulogium upon Mr Vincent for his 
many good qualities as a man, as a politician, and 
as an orator. Dr M‘Gibbon next addressed the 
meeting at some length, and with much ability, on 
the moral, mental, and physical elevation of the 
people. Mr Brown then spoke to the sentiment, 
that to be a virtuous, we must first be a sober, 
people ;” after which Mr Vincent rose, and was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. He commenced 
by expressing the delight he felt at a meeting like 
the present, as the means of unlocking some- 
thing better than thought—their heart's warm- 
est affections — for, whatever might be said of 
cultivating the moral faculties, they must have 
a clearer perception of their relation of brother- 
hood—of their universal oneness—before they could 
be elevated much in the scale of moral dignity. His 
feelings, he confessed, when he was in the presence 
of such a one as their Chairman—who had experi- 
enced so many vicissitudes, and who could not now 
feel the same flush of enthusiasm that first set his 
own soul on fire—were strangely agitated—a tin 
of melancholy passed over him—and, but for the 
conviction that there was a great supreme controller 
of events, who would yet — 1 — out of evil, his 
heart was ready to sink benea as he remem- 
bered the wrongs and sufferings under which man- 
kind has so long suffered. Their country, however, 
he was persuaded, with all its disadvan and op- 

ressions, possessed a greater ey character 
or working out the principle which had never yet 
been fully realised elsewhere, namely, the doctrine 
of human equality ; for, notwithstanding the theories 
and system of other countries, he was certain—and 
no doubt it would be deemed a piece of egotism— 
that we had, 1 as large a number of men who 
understood the principles of liberty as any other 
coun ee Swe crm [eens a 
plause}. Mr Vincent then proceeded to enforce 
n ty of elevating the mental and moral charac- 
ter of the people, and gave a short sketch of his own 
singular career, as he termed it, from the time of his 
being an apprentice at Hull, where he first imbibed 
radical b 1 rene called to peti- 
tion against catholic emancipation, till his settlement 
in London in 1834—his co-operation with William 
Lovett, on whom he passed a deservedly high 
eulogium—his participation in the chartist move- 
ment, and his subsequent imprisonment — Mr 
Vincent next spoke of some of the happy tendencies 
of the f the spread of temperance, of litera- 
ture, and of the influence of woman, and concluded 
an eloquent and powerful speech, in the delivery of 
which he was repeatedly interrupted by the enthusi- 
astic applause of the meeting, by „ his be- 
lief that the day of “the world’s speedy redemption 
from all conceivable kinds of bondage was speedily 
approaching—when aristocracy, the last remnant of 
feudalism, and all its adjuncts, would disappear for 
ever. Messrs Malcolm M‘Farlane, Brown, James 
Hoey, and other gentlemen, then addressed the meet- 
ing on the necessity of the friends of complete suf- 
frage exerting themselves more perseveringly. Mr 
Vincent thought it desirable they should have an 
efficient committee to co-operate at elections and to 
„. lectures, but especially to raise, in the 
West of Scotland, a noiseless but honest and useful 
party. Various suggestions were afterwards made | 


| 


on the subject by Messrs Hoey, Little, Baird, Stewart 
of Edinburgh, and others.—Glasgow Saturday Post. 
KIRKINTILLOCH.—On Friday evening last, a meet- 
ing was held in Orr street school room, to hear an 
address from Mr Henry Vincent on the necessity for, 
and importance of, complete „as a means of 
improving the condition, mentally, morally, and 
physically, of all classes of society. Mr John Pater- 
son in the chair. The meeting consisted chiefly of 
working men, who evinced, by their earnest atten- 
tion and h applause, the deep interest they felt 
in the subject. At the close of the address a vote of 
thanks was heartily given to Mr Vincent, and the 
meeting separated in the most orderly manner.—On 
Saturday evening, Mr Vincent delivered a lecture on 
the importance of tem ce, in Dr Marshall’s 
church. Considerable interest was manifested by 
the audience, many of whom were ladies, and the 
sentiments of the lecturer were received in the most 


cordial manner.— Glasgow 


DEPARTURE OF HER MAJESTY FOR SCOTLAND. 


Notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the 
weather on Monday morning, a large crowd was as- 
sembled at Wvolwich to witness the Queen’s depar- 
ture for Scotland. The river was studded with small 
boats and other craft. The dockyard was filled with 
official persons and others connected with the esta- 
blishment, together with those who could by favour 
gain admission, the public in general being excluded 
on this occasion. 

The royal and suite left Windsor in the 
morning at half-past six o clock, and arrived by spe- 
cial train at the Paddington terminus of the Great 
Western Railway, at about half-past seven; from 
whence they proceeded in three of her ag or 
private carriages direct to Woolwich. Her Majest 
and the Prince were loudly cheered on their arri 
and, on alighting, were met by the Earl of Hadding- 
ton (the First Lord of the Admiralty), Admiral 
Bowles, Sir George Murray, Lord Bloomfield, and 
the several officers of the garrison. 

The Earl of Had n, upon whose arm the 
Queen leant, conducted er Majesty down dock- 
yard stairs, which were cov with green cloth for 
the occasion, to the royal e. Prince Albert fol- 
lowed, leading the Princess Royal; and the royal 
party, being seated in the barge, were ily con- 
veyed on board the Royal Victoria and Albert yacht, 
which was moored about a gun-shot from the dock- 
yard. Ontheir passage from the dockyard to the 
steam yacht, the royal party were repeatedly cheered 
by the com in the various small steamers and 
other craft in river, and both her Majesty and 
Prince Albert acknowledged this expression of 
loyalty by bowing in return. As the royal barge 
approached the yacht a royal salute was fired from 
two field batteries, which were ed on the upper 
and lower wharfs of the dockyard for the purpose. 

At a quarter-past nine o clock the royal yacht got 
under way, and, followed by the Black Captain 
the Earl of Hardwick (the other vessels comprising 
the royal squadron having sailed, some on Sunday, 
and oon at an early hour on Monday morning), 
proceeded at a rapid rate down the river, accompa- 
nied by several of theriversteamers. All the vessels 
in the neighbourhood of Woolwich were decorated 
with flags, and many of them fired salutes as the 
royal party peers. Every ship coming up the river 
and seeing the royal standard flying at the masthead 
of the yacht, saluted it in the usual manner by 
dip their colours, while their crews assembled aft, 
and cheered her Majesty as the vessels swiftly passed 
each other. 

When near Greenhithe the royal t met the 
4 steamer, on its return from Ostend, 
whither it had conveyed the Prince of Prussia. 
Prince Albert, almost {immediately after his arrival 
on board the t. his hat for a naval un- 
dress cap, with the gold band round it, which he 
wore during the day. At ten o’clock the yacht was 
off Erith. Every steamer proceeding to London, 
crowded with ers, as soon as they descried 


the royal standard at the masthead of the * 
ing yacht, passed her as closely as possible, and 
cheered her on her . she Lr 
Gravesend, the fort on opposite of the 
water fired a royal salute. The shores and piers at 
Rosherville and Gravesend were so densely crowded 
with the tors that it by as h the 
whole of the inhabitants of both these places had 
left their residences to come to the water side to 


see Sar eee their Sovereign as she passed 
eir towns. 

Notwithstanding the boasted speed of the Vic- 
toria and Albert, she found her match on the pre- 
sent occasion. The Waterman steamer No 12 
headed the squadron, No. 10 followed immediately 
in her wuke, and the Ariel followed her, while the 
yacht was astern of the whole of them, and in this 

ition onward they sped, literally flying through 
— until they reached the Nore, the vessels 
increasing their rapid Most on 
board the yacht were 1 dity of the 
Thames steamers. When the royal yacht arrived at 
the Nore, the Ocean, flag-stip at Sheerness, fired a 
royal salute. There was no man-of-war of any de- 
scription lying at the Nore. The Black Eagle was 
not able to keep pace with the Victoria and Albert, 
and when the latter passed the Nore light she was 
between three and four miles astern. 

The South Western steamer, which accompanied 
the yacht, bids fair to surpass any steamer yet afloat. 
She reached Gravesend before any of the others, and 
left it nearly twenty minutes after them, as she had 
to take in coal; she overtook them again at the 
Nore, and passed them all. Some idea of the ra- 
pidity with which the royal yacht and her attendant 
— 2 proceeded, may be formed from the time 


which she took in reaching the Nore, She left 
Woolwich at twenty minutes past nine a.m., reached 
Gravesend at fifty-five past ten, and passed the Nore 
ight at ten minutes past twelve, rming the 
whole distance from Woolwich to the Nore in two 
hours and fifty minutes, andfrom Gravesend to the 
Nore in one hour and fifteen minutes. About ten 
o’clock the yacht altered her course to the north- 
ward and eastward, and proceeded on her voyage to 
Scotland. 

It is said, the royal squadron will proceed up the 
Frith of Tay, and anchor off Dundee. In this ar- 
rangement Majesty will afford cause of 
congratulation to many thousands of her subjects 
resident in and connected with that important manu- 
facturing town, and add to her 9 easure by the 
change of scenery the royal pair will witness on the 
banks of the Tay. The Princess Alice and the 
Dwarf steamers are so light in draught of water that 
there would be no difficulty in p in these 
steamers as far up the Tay as the fair city of Perth. 
The royal p would then be within a short dis- 
tance of Dunkeld, and the braes of Athol, and the 
beautiful rey i ; of the , 2 — 2 
changing and splendid prospects of hills and glens 
0 the ks of this placid river, would afford hi 
gratification to the Queen and Prince Albert, whose 
admiration of the picturesque scenery and wild 
beauties of Scotland has inclined them to again visit 
that highly favoured land. 

Lord Glenl has placed Blair — 4 <4 the dis- 
posal of the Queen. e tions for the recep- 
tion of her Majesty and the Prince Consort were 
2 last week. The highlanders who formed 
her Majesty's body guard during her brief visit to 
Perthshire, in 1842, are again to be under arms 
during the royal stay amongst the pic ue hills 
of Perthshire and the mountain fastnesses of Athol. 
The younger members of the royal family will re- 
main at Brighton during the Queen's absence. 


CHRISTENING oF THE Inrant Princz.—The ba 
tism of the infant Prince, second son of her Majesty, 
took place on Friday in the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle. The Foreign Ministers, Cabinet 
Ministers, and others assembied in the red drawing 
room, and soon after were conducted to seats pro- 
vided for them in the chapel. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Norwich, with the Bishop 
of Oxford and the Dean of Windsor, assembled in the 
vestry at six o’clock when the procession of the spon- 
sors for the infant prince was formed. The sponsors 
were the Duke of Cambridge, proxy for Prince Geo 
of Cam , and the Duchess of Kent, proxy 
the Duchess of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. The Queen, 
leading the Princess Royal, walked with Prince 
William of Prussia by her side; Prince Albert was 
beside the Queen Dowager, and led the Prince of 
Wales. Then came the rest of the Royal visitors ; 
and lastly, more officers. The Queen wore a white 
satin dress trimmed with Honiton lace, a diamond 
tiara on her head, with the insignia of the Garter: 
the little children were dressed in white satin and 
lace; the Princes in military uniforms. The ser- 
vice began with Palestrina's O be joyful.“ When 
the music ceased, Prince Albert's Groom of the Stole 
conducted into the chapel the Dowager Lady Little- 
ton, bearing the Royal infant: who was baptized 
by the bishop; the Duke of Cambridge — 

-Ernest- Albert.“ His y 
Highness Prince Alfred was carried out of the chapel 
to the sound of Handel’s Hallelujah chorus from 
Judas Maccabeus. A benediction the service, 
at seven o'clock; and the procession withdrew in 
the order of itsentrance. A gate banquet in honour 
of the event was 23 — by her Majesty in 
St Hall, which had a po — a 
ance. dinner, the Queen led the way to the 
Waterloo Chamber; where a concert was performed 
of instrumental music by Beethoven, Ha Meyer- 
beer, Spohr, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Weber, 
Spohr’s piece was a manuscript symphony, i 
of detent, tee age Of peta, Gall he Sean 
age of passion, an reign 
— 1 was com — ne ee 
was perform , by eleven solo-players 
in the east gallery, and a ~ 9 orchestra in the 
west gallery, more than a hundred feet distant; seventy 
performers in all. Thus the rejoicings terminated, 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, September 11th. 


THE REPEAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Coneiliation hall, on Monday morning, pre- 
sented, within and without, such an appearance as 
it has never yet exhibited since the day upon which it 
was first opened, immediately after the suppression 
of the Clontarf meeting last year, Between 8 and 
9 o'clock, large crowds of persons, of whom the 
majority were decently-dressed women, assem 
around the doors, which after a while were thrown 


within any building. 
The whole of the large circular gallery presented 
nothing to the view but a straggling array of caps, 
bonnets, ribands, and feathers, whilst a pin could not 
have been let fall to the ground in any part of the 
hall, so great was the crowd of the associates. The 
number of persons of both sexes seeking admission 
increased as the day advanced to such a degree, that 
the whole of the quay for a considerable distance, 
at both sides of the building, was completely blocked 
up, the doors having been closed against all appli- 
cants so early as eleven o'clock, and placards to 

effect placed against them. The Times gives the 
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following account of the reception of the repeal 

m — 

About one o’clock the smaller leaders of the association be- 
gan te arriye, and to foree their way up to the platform. Then 
came the dii majores, First Mr Steel made his appearance, and 
— with all kinds of applandatory noises. Then Mr 

of the Pilot, made his Low amid a similar demonstra- 
tion, Dr Gray's advent was acknowledged in the same way, and 
at length, preceded by Messrs Butler, M. P., Grattan, M. P., and 
accom by Mr J. O'Connell, M. P., the hon. member for 

Cork advanced to the front of the platform, and took up his 

usual place, amid such a display of feeling, and with such a 

rapturous welcome, as may rarely be seen again. One storm 

of cheers, rr elling, and cries in Jrish, rose around from 
eyery part of the hall, and was echoed by the crowd outside. All 
the women in the gallery waved their white handkerchiefs (which 

a seemed to be specially provided with), bonnets, and shawls 

with astonishi * and perseverance; whilst the men were 

equally energetic with their hats, hands, and feet. For nearly 
ten minutes cheering and applanse, which was not surpassed in 
intensity either at Tara or Mullaghmast, continued to peal 
through the hall. Mr O'Connell acknowledged it by repeatedly 
bowing ground him, kissing his hands to the ladies in the gal- 
lery, and placing the crown of his hat on his heart. As he was 
nae engaged, Mr Smith O'Brien rushed to the front of the plat- 
orm, causing if possible an increase in the clamour, and seizing 

Mr mell's hand, shook it vi rouely ſor some moments. 

Mr O'Connell then caught Mr 8. O’Brien’s hand, and 

u his heart, whereat the very building trembled an 

eath the redoubled cheering and stamping. 

0 nell seemed to get tired. fie opeued his lips again and 

aga u to speak, but words were inaudible, until a number of 

uplifted hands and voices from the rlatform stilled the storm.” 

On the motion of Mr O'Connell, the Lord Mayor 
was called to the chair, and briefly addressed the 
meeting. Mr T. M. Ray, the Secretary (one of the 

„ martyrs ), followed. Mr O'Connell then 
the admission of Mr Somerset Butler, M. P. 

Kilkenny, as a member of the association. Mr 

S. O’Brien proposed the Hon, George Hely Hut- 

chinson, brother of Lord Donoughmore; and Mr 

Grattan, Captain Mockler, of the county of Meath, 

an Mr Conn, 

Mr O'Connell then addressed the meeting, in a 
h which occupies four columns and a half of 
Times, and displays his wonted talent and 

energy. He characterised their triumph as “a 

blessing bestowed by Providence on the faithful 

— of Ireland.“ He then pointed out the many 

nefits resulting from the reversal of the judgment 
the vindication of the right of public meeting, of 
trial by jury, and the right to petition. He reviewed 
at great length, from their commencement to their 
close, the state trials, dwelling upon the various 

ints, and exposing the whole proceedings with a 


laced it 


ree and pungency surpassing all his former ad- 
dresses on the same topic. He made an amende to the 
whigs for their conduct throughout these trials, and 


their judicial and other appointments, without which 
the decision of the judges would not have been reversed. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the whigs for such 
appointments, and it will be hard to get me to abuse 
them again [laughter]. We owe them that debt for 
the principle by which they have been actuated in 
their selection of judges, and if they had selected 
bad judges, they would find me assailing them as 
readily as I now tender them my praise. It is owing 
to the exclusion of the tories from power that we have 
acquired the glory, the honour, and, I will add, the 
security of the administration of jua'ie, arising from 
having such distinguished personages «) the bench.“ 
To the aoe Ohronicle also they were greatly in- 
debted. To the question, What are we (u do?“ 
he thus replied:—“ In answering the question more 
fully three different subjects arise to my mind. The 
first relates to the meeting at Clontarf [cheers for 
some minutes}, That meeting was called legally. 
It was illegally suppressed [cheers]. We are bound 
‘to adhere to principles, and it is now to be considered 
whether that rule extends so far, or whether it has 


been sufficiently vindicated without calling the 
meeting [cheers]. For some time I did think that 
it was absolutely necessary to call it to vindi- 


cate a great principle; but on reflecting deeply on 
what has occurred in the House of Lords, and the 
vindication of its legality put on eternal record b 
Denman [cheers], Cottenham [cheers], and Camp 
[cheers], I began to doubt that it was necessary. It 
might create ill-feeling, and be construed into a 
to insult, and it might alienate friends, What 
I mean to da is, upon this day week to propose that 
it be referred to a select committee whether or not it 
is to hold the Clontarf meeting [cheers]. 
I do not wish to prejudice their decision, but 1 must 
say, that m ion is against the calling of that 
meeting. e next point I wish to lay before you 
is with reference to a plan which I frequently pro- 
posed last year [cheers]. I mean the collection 
of the Preservative society for Ireland, consisting 
of a body of three hundred gentlemen sitting in 
Dublin (great lr This point is surrounded 
by legal difficulties, and must be approached with 
serious considerations, which we were last year pre- 
vented from spplying to it by the proclamation and 
subsequent proceedings. y plan, which I have 
deeply considered, is shortly this—that 300 gentle- 
men from the various counties in Ireland should 
meet on a certain day in Dublin [cheers], and that 
their title to meet should be the handing in of £100 
each —that they should have a treasure of their own, 
and have the working of their own funds [cheers]. 
I do not intend that they shall initiate anything, 
but that they shall control everything, and that 
the Repeal Association shall be completely go- 
verned by them, and not venture upon any act 
without their previous sanction [cheers]. A body of 
this kind would comprise so many of the wealthy 
and influential of Ireland, that it would be an effec- 
tual check to any rash revolutionary outbreak, and 
would be a steady — upon the wheel of the move- 
ment. It would be of that bearing on society and 
high station that it could enter into treaty with go- 
vernment [loud cheers]. It could arrange its own 
plans with ministers, and stipulate terms [great 
cheering]. No hand-over-head work, but steady, 
deliberate agreement [cheers]. And here let me say 
that I quite agree in making the experiment of a 


federal parliament. I want any parliament which 
will protect Ireland, and ask for no more. If we ar- 
rive a’ the period of repeal without some body of 
this description, government may dictate a plan to 

u, perhaps, which may fall short of justice, though 
t satisfy some of — They can never do so with 
this Preservative Society of three hundred [cheers]. 
The terms of any treaty must be well considered 
—financial as well as political; and it seems to me 
that we shall here have the workmen to build up the 
palace of justice to Ireland [loud cheers]. I will 
this day week move for a select committee, to con- 
sider the possibility of such an assemblage, and to 

pare cases to have laid before the most eminent 
— of England and Ireland [cheers]. We will 
take care not to bring a single individual within the 
power of the law, and we will see whether we can- 
not get a second managing body for the people—not 
a House of Lords, indeed, but a body ing 
more power, as representing the whole Irish le 
[cheers]. Three hundred tere | Irish gentlemen 
would make such a body as would bring about the 
repeal of the union with the greatest ease. I am 
not a person of overweening confidence in my own 
judgment, but I have so matured this plan in my 
own mind, whilst in prison, that I rely strongly on 
it, although prepared to abandon it on the instant, if 
found to be at all dangerous or impracticable 
[cheers] ; whilst it must be embraced, if found cal- 
culated to bring back our parliament to College 
Green [loud cheers]. I have addressed you at great 
length, but I owed you for three months’ rent [much 
cheering and laughter]. I am now, like an honest 
man, paying my debts [renewed laughter}. And 
now I come to my third plan, and it is one to which 
Iam greatly attached. I want to procure impeach- 
ments of the judges at the court of Queen’s ch, 
and of her Majesty's Attorney- general in this country; 
on these grounds [great applause fur some moments! 
on these grounds, I repeat, which I shall set beforé 
ou, as briefly as I can consistently with clearness.”’ 
ese he proceeded to state at length. From this 
spot I call on England to join me. I mean to pro- 
pose that a select committee be formed, of which I 
shall cheerfully make one, to go through all the 
principal towns of England about two months before 
the meeting of iament, to obtain an answer to 
this appeal. e will say, Here is injustice done. 
A packed jury, an unjust judgment, sentence in- 
flicted before itsright is ascertained, and innocent men 
imprisoned. Englishmen, I will test you; I will see 
whether you wil join me, one and all. If not, I 
will come back and say to my coun en, Look 
no more to the pretences of John Bull ; look alone to 
your parliament in College Green’ (cheers) If 
they do not approve of this, I will go at any rate. 
Curiosity to see the lion who had been caged for 
three months would bring many together, and collect 
crowds around me; and I look forward to success. 

After some rather unmeasured abuse of Sir James 
Graham and Sir R. Peel, and a vindication of Mr 
Sheil, Mr O’Connell resumed his seat amid applause 
nearly as protracted and quite as enthusiastic as that 
which greeted his opening address. 

The other ex-prisoners, Mr J. O'Connell, Mr 
Steele, Mr Barrett, and Dr Gray (Mr Duffy was too 
ill to be present), then addressed the assembly. 

Mr O'Conner formally entered his notice of mo- 
tion for a committee to inquire into the expediency 
of holding the Clontarf meeting, and to inquire into 
the materials necessary for the impeachment of the 
parties he had named connected with the recent 
state trials. He announced the rent for the week to 
be £575 6s. 6d. [loud cheers]. The usual vote of 
thanks having been passed to the Chairman, the 
meeting then adjourned. 


Her Masesty’s Vistr ro Scortann.—The intelli- 


ce ing the progress of the royal squadron 
pete = At three o'clock 8 nda 
afternoon, the royal yacht was abreast of Harwich 


harbour, and received a salute from . ſort. 
At half - past four the squadron was off Orfordness, 
and, at 10 o’clock on Monday night, passed Yar- 
mouth roads. It was thought that the royal yacht 
would gain Croomer at about midnight, and be 
abreast of Flamborough-head at four o’clock yester- 
day morning. 

LiseRaTion oF Mr 4—— — — 
Finssury.—aA preliminary meeting o berals 
Finsbury. has been called for 
evening), at the Belvidere tavern, for the purpose 
of appointing a committee to make arrangements for 
a public dinner, at which the honest and indepen- 
dent electors of the borough of Finsbury shall have 
an opportunity of ex ing their feelings on the 
important event which has just occurred. 


Mr O’Connett Ax D THE Duncompe Testimo- 
NIAL.—One of the first acts of Mr O'Connell, on 
leaving the Richmond Penitentiary, was, to forward 
his own subscription of £5 to the Duncombe testi- 
monial, the regulations of that prison having pre- 
vented him from doing so earlier. 


Visit or Lovis Puitirre.—We understand that 
the visit of the King of the French to her Majesty is 
now definitively fixed for the early part of next 
month. It is arranged that his Majesty will embark 
at Treport, on the 3rd of Oetober, and proceed at 
once from Portsmouth to Windsor. The Queen of 
the French will not accompany his Majesty; but it 
is expected that King Louis Philippe will be at- 
tended by two of his ministers, and by his youngest 
son, the Duke de Montpensier.— Times. 


Nortx Lancashire Exvecrion.—The correspond- 
ent of the Chronicle writes— Whether there will 
be a contest is not yet known. The liberals and free 
traders of North cashire had a meeting this 
morning, it is said, at the Red Lion hotel, Preston, 
at w it was determined to send a requisition to 


— (this 


Charles Townley, Esq., and a deputation was sent 
with it, but no answer had been received up to nine 
o’clock this evening. The high sheriff, John Fow- 
den Hindle, Esq., has fixed the nomination for 
Friday, the 20th of September, to take place at the 
Shire hall, within the castle, at Lancaster. 

Dreaprvt Coniision at Sea, and Loss oF Lira. 
—Yesterday morning, the Iron Duke steamer, while 
on her passage from Dublin to Liverpool, with 80 
passengers on board, when near Point L ran 
into a large brig—the Panama, of Live —amid- 
ships. e vessel gave a heavy lurch, and in a 
minute or two went down, with all her sails and 
masts standing. One man was picked up by the 
boats, three were rescued from the bowsprit rigging, 
and the remainder of the crew (seven in number) 
went down with the vessel. The Iron Duke sus- 
tained but trifling damage. 


Inp1a AND Cuina.—The overland mail has arrived, 
but contains scarcely anything worthy of interest, 
beyond the intelligence contained in the telegraphic 
despatch. The cause of the mutiny in the 61st 
— — Bengal native infantry, at Shikarpore, is 
thus explained: — In consequence of some un- 
derstanding from promises made by their colonel, the 
men, on being offered their pay on the 20th, refused 
it, alleging that they had ben promised more. An 
officer reported the refusal to General Hunter, com- 
manding there, who instantly went to the 
ground, and ordered the men to receive their pay, but 
none but the native officers would take it, and, with 
the exception of two 1 the men broke 
off and caused confusion. e general was hooted, 
their commanding officer was pelted with bricks, and 
an officer was kicked. They then went to their 
quarters. The general sent for aid to Sukkur, and 
ordered the mutinous corps to attend morning A. 
rade. The men assembled, and fell into rank. e 
general formed them into open column, and read the 
general order granting them certain allowances, and 
asked them to take their pay, which they did. This 
occupied two hours’ time; when the payment was 
ended, and they were ordered to go to their lines, 
they all, except three wan, Boas their arms, and de- 
manded their discharge. e general had taken his 
precautions, and the — regiment was subse- 
quently disarmed and compelled to quit Shikarpore, 
and to march to Sukkur, whichit reached on the 26th 
of June. Thirty-nine of the ringleaders have been 
arrested. The 69th Bengal native regiment took 
the station at Shikarpore on the 24th. The muti- 
itis expected they will be punished and disbanded. 
t is ex they will be an 
Lord iienbore igh was waiting the arrival of his 


successor, Sir H. „ at cutta, which was 
expected to take place t July 29th. The re- 
moval of Lord borough from the government 


had produced a modified declaration in his favour in 


some quarters, but generally it was with 
indifference or with a Subscriptions for a testi- 
monial owe forming, and one ag (her Ma- 
esty's 39th) ven 1500 rupees for the purpose. 
His lordshit was . to leave Calcutta in the 
Tennasserim steamer in the beginning of A 

but of this nothing itive was known. 

China, with the exception of the departure of Sir H. 
Pottinger, there is no intelligence of interest. 


Francs.—It has come out (says the —— 
that Sir Robert Peel, absorbed by the O Conn 
strife, had determined to fling the Tahiti question 
overboard altogether, back out of his threats to 
France, and pocket her insults magnanimously, 
without the obtaining one single atom of reparation 
or concession. The whole party of the French con- 
servatives have been in a fit of hter ever since ; 
and the opposition are ashamed of themselves for 
Raving 1 for a moment England capable af 
resenting an insult or threatening war. 

„The truth is now known,” says the Déebats. “ Has 
M. Guizot offered to disavow or to recall M. D’Aubigny? 
No, for M. D’Aubigny is neither disavowed nor re ca 
Has the English cabinet demanded the disavowal and 
recall, not only of M. D'Aubigny. but of Captain Bruat? 
Whatever may have been phases 4 which the 
negotiation passed, one thing is certain, the 
—— is concluded, and — * Captain Bruat or 1 
D'Aubigny has been disavowed or recalled. M. Guizot’s 
firmness must, therefore, be applauded, if he has re- 
fused this doyble sacrifice which was demanded of him. 
The English cabinet deserves commendation for modera- 
tion, if, after mature examination, and r ising that 
there was no fault on our part in the use of our rights, 
it relaxed its pretensions.’ 

Turn. — The following are extracts from letters 
dated, Tahiti, April 24th :—‘ I now regret to inform 

ou, that there has been an engagement between the 
rench troops and the natives, in which the former 
have lost 16 killed and about 50 wounded ; and the 
latter from 180 to 200 killed, and a great many 
wounded. You may fancy we are not very easy here ; 


in fact, we have our arms cleaned up, and 
watch every night.“ [The engagement thus an- 
nounced is probably identical with that described in 


the Times of July 26.) Pomare was waiting pa- 
tiently for the news from England. The natives 
were determined not to go back to their stations till 
they heard from England. All the 

except four, had been constrained to leave the 
island in consequence of the distressing state of 
affairs. 
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Communications have been received from E. Clarke,“ 
„A Bubscriber,”” and One who uses great plainness 
of s * 

* oluntary, next week. 

J. Murray, next week. 

„Iron Pen.“ Too long a letter for a local matter. 

„D.“ We cannot lay our hands upon the document he 
refers to. 
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SUMMARY. 


SCARCELY had we asked the question last week, 
“Where are we now?” in anticipation that the 
judgment of the House of Lords on the writ of 
error would have been in accordance with the 
opinions of the judges, when we were at once as- 
tounded and delighted by the tidings which dissi- 
pated all our fears. On Wednesday that decision 
was arrived ai—the law lords only, in conformity 
with custom in such cases,voting upon this question, 
and the vote being three to two in favour of the 
reversal of the judgment. Lord Lyndhurst opened 
the case against the traversers, in a speech which, 
however able, did little more than reiterate the 
arguments of the judges, and carefully abstained 


from grappling with any of the t constitutional 
principles — ved. Lord Brough: followed on 
the same side, in a tone which yed more of 


the advocate than of the judge, and was chiefly re- 
markable for the boldness with which his lord- 


ship carried his assertions beyond those points 
which every other lawyer had given up as unten- 
able. Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell 


spoke on the other side of the question. The 
speech of Lord Denman deserves especial notice. 
It is a luminous, searching, comprehensive, and dig- 
nified exposition of constitutional law. It dealt 
with the rights of British subjects, and dealt with 
them right worthily. The tory papers have more 


than once remarked upon the coincidence of votes 
with the political opinions of those who gave them. 
It were better, we think, that they left that subject 


untouched. What previous part of this prosecu- 
tion has been decided otherwise than by men 
whose political opinions might be held to explain 
the views they entertain? The jury, the Trish 
bench, the English ju the Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Brougham himself—were they not all 
predisposed against the Liberator of Ireland ? 
After all, however, we must look not to the men, 
but to the arguments they put forward; and we 
make bold to ** that those of the whig lords 
were such as no lawyer on the other side could 
fairly dispose of. 
And so O'Connell is free! he and the rest of the 
“ convicted * pee ” quitted Richmond Peni- 
tentiary privately on Friday evening, publicly on 
Saturday morning. It seemed as if ublin was 
there to greet his restoration to liberty. A pro- 
cession, according to the reporter of the Times, 
some four or five miles in length, accompanied the 
honourable gentleman to his residence in Merrion 
square, from a balcony of which he once again 
opened his lips in public, and vented his indignation 
upon his misguided prosecutors. His plans are 
evidently for the present unsettled. He talks of 
many possibilities, but resolves upon none. He 
is right. He will require more wisdom than com- 
ue 1 ide him — all 
n Thursday, parliament was prorogued by a 
royal speech delivered by —— 2 
full of compliments to both Houses of Parliament, 
but containing no single allusion to Ireland or its 
itator. It announced one gratifying fact, viz., 
at the difference between this country and France 
had been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. A 
short debate preceded, in the House of Commons, 
the reading of the Queen’s speech, in whicli Mr 
Duncombe flung in Sir James Graham’s teeth, the 
phrase which the Home Secretary had, in an early 
7 of the session, applied to Mr O’Connell and 
is fellow-traversers. Sir Robert Peel declared 
his readiness, when the proper period should arrive, 
to vindicate every step taken by the government 
in reference to the late prosecution. Lord John 
Russell reiterated his belief that Mr O’Connell 
had not had a fair trial, and Sir Thomas Wilde 
was just entering upon the legal merits of the 
case, when lo! the Black Rod made his appearance, 
and put a sudden stop to the conversation. Some 
surprise was elicited by the moving of a fresh writ 
for North Lancashire, Lord Sta ey, the colonial 
secretary, havin accepted the Chiltern hundreds. 
It appears that lordship is not wanted by his 


colleagues in the House of Commons, and that he 
is wanted in the House of Lords. To the House 
of Lords, accordingly, he has been summoned. 

We have no other fact of importance to men- 
tion, save that the arrival of the overland Indian 
mail has been telegraphed; and that her — aged 
embarked on Monday morning, at Woolwich, on 
her tour to Scotland. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 


“ JUDGMENT reversed!” Like an electric flash 
these words have sped from pole to pole of the po- 
litical firmament, startling men into wonder, ad- 
miration, gratitude. The Clontarf proclamation, 
the league-long indictment, the mutilated jury-list, 
the monster trial, the partizan charge, the dis- 
criminating” verdict, the heavy sentence, the hur- 
ried imprisonment, the indecent chuckle of the 
home secretary, the unconcealed triumph of 
Orange subordinates, the common anticipation of 
the Lords’ decision, and the premature talk of her 
Majesty’s free pardon—all have ended where they 
deserved to end, but where no man expected that 
they would end, in a reversal of the judgment of 
the court below. Prometheus is unbound—the 
seeming impossibility is realised right stands con- 
fessed a victor over might and — 4 is avenged 
of all the insults and outrages lately perpetrated 
in her name. What an hour pd ge A. 
that it may be given him to employ it right nobly! 
From the — point of his — 2 he 
bounds at one leap to the highest pinnacle of 
triumph. ‘The prisoner of yesterday, upon whom 
inflated power looked with simulated compassion, 
is the hero of to-day, re-entering the metropolis of 
his fatherland with an ovation which kings might 
covet. Steady! steady! illustrious Liberator! 
you needed fortitude till now, and now you will 
require unwonted self-control ! 

We rejoice in this most unexpected termination 
of the Irish state trials for O’Connell’s sake. 
Widely as we dissent from some of his conclusions, 
and those by no means unimportant ones—ques- 
tionable as we think some passages of his history 
—culpable as we hold some of the means he has 
stooped to employ—we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact, that this man’s political course, taken as a 
whole, has, more than that of any patriot of the 
present age, tended to elevate the character of his 
countrymen, and to lay deep in the heart of the 
world — 12 of large and enduring value. 
Great Britain is now safe from the chances of a 
bloody revolution, to his influence, mainly, she 
owes the inestimable advantage. His long and 
active life has solved that most difficult problem, 
how a down-trodden le may be strong without 
arms, formidable in obedience, more to be dreaded 
in sobriety and peace than on the battle field, in- 
vincible even in defeat. His grand experiment 
has been tried with a nation proverbially quick in 
resenting injury, and having injuries manifold and 
grievous to resent. His labours have been inces- 
sant—his energies indomitable—his temptations to 
unslip the passions of his followersnumerous. But 
he has unswervingly persevered—and, with a more 
tremendous moral power than ever man possessed, 
he has invariably used it, not to destroy, but 
to redeem. Suchthings as he has already achieved 
have done much to crush intolerance, slavery, and 
oppression, all the world over. He may be bent, 
for aught we knew, upon an unattainable object, 
or upon an object which, if attained, would disap- 


point all ies—but sure we are, that his march 
thither will not, like that of heroes in general, be 
marked by desolation, misery, and death. Far as 


he goes, he will leave behind him, to gladden his 
confiding countrymen, a rich harvest of wrongs 
— of rights restored, of justice done. 


We rejoice for Ould Ireland’s sake, a country 
which has our warmest sympathies, and, we verily 
believe, the 2 of the great majority of 
our people. If she is yet behindhand in civilisation 
— if, as the strongest proof of it, her sons too often 
stand idly by, and see her daughters do the work 
of beasts of burden—if she is too content with 
dilapidation, to repair where she might, and with 
disorder, to contrive, and arrange, and improve 
where she could—if she be too negligent, at times, 
to inquire, and too proud to copy—such things 
serve only to prove that where the hand of oppres- 
sion has long rested, some of the social virtues 
must needs be cram She isa noble country, 
however, spite of all her deficiencies, full of heart, 
quick as lightning in wit, cheerful in trouble as 
infancy in , generous in her impulses, and, al- 
though hot in temper, always ready to forgive. 
There are in Ireland all the staple elements to be 
hereafter Lag ay into a great nation. Human 
nature there, like a large portion of the soil, unex- 
hausted, rich, but left to waste, waits nothing but 
kindly cultivation to produce bountiful returns. 
Nature has done much for both — government 
hitherto has done nothing but spoil what nature 
has so liberally given. Heng centuries of oppres- 
sion have left there deep traces, both physical and 
moral, of the evil man can do upon his fellow-man. 
Hope of better days, only of late a visitant to Irish 
hearts, has already wrought a marvelous and bene- 
ficial change. The report of O’Connell’s imprison- | 


Ir Sp 


ment nearly frightened back the new and welcomed 
guest to the place whence she came. * 
as though loath to leave a people who n 80 
much the solace she could give them, and yet 
ashamed to stay. She did stay, nevertheless. 
And now, we hope, this reversal of judgment will 

ive her an abiding place amongst the children of 
Erin. O’Connell’s ultimate defeat would have 
gone far to break Ireland’s noble spirit. 

We rejoice for the sake of England, for free- 
dom’s sake, for the sake of the interests of man 
throughout the world. We saw, or dreamed we 
saw, in this prosecution, a deep-laid scheme, to 
stab the dearest rights of British subjects 2 
O’Connell’s side trial by jury, the right of pu 
the freedom of the press. The conspiracy 
ch he stood charged, and of which he was 
wrongfully convicted, was far s by that 
darker, deadlier, more malignant conspiracy which, 
if successful, would have rendered the liberties 
bought with the blood of our ancestors, unworth 
aten years’ purchase. That charge of the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland—that 
sentence which followed it, as the ball follows the 
flash of the musket—if allowed to go down to 
the next generation as unquestioned and irreversi- 
ble law—what mischiefs might they not have en- 
tailed upon our children—perhaps, even upon 
ourselves? What was wanted to wield a similar 
weapon inst the Anti-corn-law e, the 
Complete Suffrage Union, or the Anti-state-church 
Association, but some accidental pretext for in- 
creasing the police, arming the out-pensioners, 
and distributing the troops over England with 
military skill? What would the bill of rights 
have availed us then? or habeas corpus? or 
charta? A manageable jury can always be ha 
by means such as those which were in 
Dublin. A partizan judge may, even in England, 
be secured. And with this precedent in their fa- 
vour, what government, having leisurely 
itself for the struggle, might not have reasonably 
calculated upon success? Constructive conspiracy 
might have been c d against every band of 
agitators, however patriotic their object, and how- 
ever unexceptionable their means. This decision 
of the highest legal tribunal of the land has, hap- 

ily, averted the r. We breathe all the more 
freely for it. We feel that we have still some 
rights which aristocracy has not wrested from our 
And we confidently predict, that the les- 
son which has been read to men in power, will not 
be forgotten for many years to come. 

Yes! Hear it, all you who, in the fulness of 
your pride, and flushed with the parliamentary 
success corruption had given you, thought to stamp 
out the last spark of honesty and — indepen- 
dence which still burned in the hearts of British 
freemen—you whose high political morality dis- 
played itself in forging seals, in opening letters, in 
employing as spies the reporters o * 
in equivocating till equivocation will no longer 
serve you, and in dispensing with all the most 
sacred rules of truthfulness and honour— you 
whose anxiety has been so loudly vaunted to vin- 
dicate the majesty of law, and to guard the rights 
of loyal subjects against the base designs of “ con- 
victed conspirators ”—hear it, and let it be burnt 
into your consciences in ineffaceable characters 
Tame acquiescence in that which God and man 
condemn is not a duty, and the awakening of dis- 
content, where discontent is peacefully leveled 
against legislative and administrative immoralities, 
is nota crime. Men may kindle in the bosoms 
of their fellow men the fire of true and enlightened 
patriotism without being amenable to your mil- 
dewed precedents, and may dare to look you and 
your doings in the face, without subjecting them- 
selves to constitutional penalties. e judgment 
of your own court proclaims to all the world that, 
in your late crusade against the liberties of those 
over whom you have taken upon yourselves to 
rule, not they, but you, have been the law breakers ; 
and if, because you hold possession of all the 
strongholds of power, you can safely defy all legal 
vengeance, be assured you will not escape. Pub- 
lic opinion condemns you: those common notions 
of justice inherited by our race, the relics of our 
primeval dignity, the still visible im of heaven 
upon our minds, radiate a glare of light upon your 
guilt, and shrivel up, as scorching parchment, the 
reputation which you would fain transmit to 
terity. Future ages will look upon your names, 
and wonder that anything so mean, so worthless, 
so utterly despicable in the eye of virtue, could 
ever have been associated with the ambition of 
man. 

_ One word more. We deeply regret to observe, 
in the repeal papers, and especially in the Nation, 
by far the ablest of them all, an outburst of exult- 
ation over England; as if England were more 
identified with the misdeeds of the Home office, 
than Ireland is with the proceedings of Dublin 


area. 
with whi 


castle. We had hoped that the hearty and enthu- 
siastic reception everywhere given to O’Connell, 
when last in this country, would have sufficed to 
render clear enough to Irish apprehension, the 
— between gg © we wee people and the 

nglish government. ver purpose may be 
answered by returning to the — and savage 
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outcry against England and we much fear there 
is a purpose—of one thing we are certain, that 
the ultimate of Ireland will not be advanced 
thereby. Ireland never can gain what she needs, 
but as she takes the sympathies of the sister coun- 
try with her; and those sympathies are not likely 
to be elicited by constantly and systematically 
misrepresenting her as a malignant foe. The 
writers who cultivate this sulphureous style have 
much to answer for. Their patriotism may be in- 
tense, but their discretion is anything but remark- 
able. They may effect much mischief, but cannot 
achieve much good. Their real friends on this 
side of the channel are perpetually put upon the 
wheel by this species of bombast. In the calm, 
peaceful, forbearing, dignified, determined, atti- 
tude of the Irish people, they have before them an 
object upon which their iration can approv- 
ingly rest. Pity it is, that the conductors of the 
press should step between them and this object, 
and play such antics as compel sober on-lookers to 
avert their gaze. If they mean to serve Ireland, 
let them harmonise somewhat more correctly with 
the moral sublimity of Ireland’s present position. 


PARLIAMENT’S PICTURE OF ITSELF. 


MopeEsty has been usually esteemed amongst 
the vulgar as a virtue—another proof, if another 
were wanting, that between the common people 
and their reputed representatives there is no sym- 
pathy. “ Self-praise —80 runs the old proverb, 
* is no recommendation ;” but where would be 
the character of parliament if it did not resort to 
this method of displaying its pretensions? To be 
sure, it takes some pains to conceal its art. Each 
session embodies the wisdom or the folly of the 
minister for the time being; and, at the close of 
each session, royalty is brought upon the stage to 
pronounce judgment upon the work done, in words 
prepared by that minister himself. Thus the drama 
closes with a sort of — soliloquy, in 
which are set forth, in neat official phraseology, 
its opinions of itself. This extremely edifying 
rr hus just terminated the session of 1844. 

t us hear what the government, and parliament 
their creature, think of their own character. 

Taking up that feature of it first which might 
be considered the most questionable, her Majesty 
is instructed by her minister to present her “warm 
acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity with 
which my lords and gentlemen have applied them- 
selves to the discharge of their public duties dur- 
ing a laborious and protracted session.” Excellent! 
The industry of our legislators is matter of public 
notoriety. Up to Easter they do nothing but vote 
supplies in very thin houses, and play at part 
discussion in very full ones. This done, they ad- 


— for the holidays. Between Easter and 
itsuntide a few public measures are introduced, 
debated, advanced a s and tponed for 
the present. After the Whitsun holidays, the 


comparatively few senators who remain in town, 
set to work in earnest, shelve the ter propor- 
tion of bills for another session, and pitchfork the 
remainder with more haste than speed up to 
the House of Lords. During this time, the 
house is counted out at least one evening a week, 
adjourned at a very early hour another, and, very 
possibly, never made up on a third. Such are the 
“ zeal and assidnity” of the “gentlemen.” My 
lords” evince these qualities more strikingly. No 
ingenuity of theirs, wide as may be the range of 
its exercise, can find them above one evening's 
re ag an in a fortnight. They positively bite 
their finger nails from sheer ennui. They can 
hardly be said to help the other house “to do 
nothing.” Even this might relieve them, by al- 
lowing them to fancy wg re occupied. But 
this small satisfaction is denied them. They sit 
occasionally, it is true—but it is only to —— 
the decrees of the House of Commons. ere 
Lords Brougham and Campbell withdrawn from 
the stage, nothing would be left but silence, dull- 
ness, and inaction. | 
Le gods of quiet, and of 1 profound ! 
Whose soft dominion o’er castle sways, 
And all the widely-silent places round, 
Forgive me if my trembling pen displays 
What never yet was sung in mortal lays. 
But how shall I attempt such arduous string, 
I, who have spent my 1 and nightly days, 
In this erer place, loose loiteri . 
Ah! how shall I for this uprear my lead? 
We wonder whether Thomson, when he penned 
these lines, had the House of Lords in his view. 
“The result has been,” continues the royal 
speech, “ the completion of many legislative mea- 
peec ’ P — . . f 
sures, calculated to improve the administration o 
the law, and to promote the public welfare.“ And 
so parliament thinks this, does it? and can reall 
indulge in this remarkably pleasant vein of self- 
satisfied retrospection? "Tis curious, however, 
that her Majesty's speech specifies only one of 
these said many legislative measures, namely, 
the bill for regulating the issue of bank notes, 
and upon this it enlarges, as if 7 to 
leave no time for a bare enumeration of the 


others. It reminds us of the gentleman who, 
boasting of the great number of men-of-war 
which Re had seen at Spithead, declared, upon 


some doubts having been expressed, that he could! 


name twenty at least—and upon being challen 

to do so said, “ Why, there was the 4 — 5 
that is one that, by-the-bye, is a beautiful vessel 
—she walks the water like a thing of life - and 
having broken away from his enumeration, for the 
sake of descanting on the merits of the Dread- 
nought, he unfortunately forgot to resume the 
thread. Sir Robert Peel’s speech—that is, the 
Queen’s, drawn up by Sir Robert—does a similar 
thing. It is as though parliament had said— 
“What a many measures, calculated to promote 
the public welfare, we have passed! many, 
indeed! more than we can mention! Let us see! 
There’s the Banking bill, for one. A useful mea- 
sure! A singularly useful measure! ‘Her Ma- 
jesty trusts that these measures will tend to place 
the pecuniary transactions of the country upon a 
sounder basis, without imposing any inconvenient 
restrictions upon commercial credit and enterprise.’” 
And so all the rest pass off under cover of this 
eulogium. 

e have now seen parliament’s opinion upon its 
own indu and the results of it. We cannot 
forbear looking at the notions it entertains of the 
moral influence exerted upon society by its ex- 
ample :— 

Her Majesty rejoices in the belief that, on your re- 
prevailing throughout the county a spirit of loyalty and 

reva 
cheerful obedience to the law. ar maple ihe 

Her Majesty is confident that these dispositions, so 
important to the peaceful development of our resources, 
and to our national strength, be confirmed and en- 
couraged by your presence and example. 

That “a spirit of loyaltyand cheerful obedience to 
the law” should prevail during the absence of these 
legislatorial gentlemen from home seems wonderful ; 
and, indeed, considering that incendiarism has only 
just — — — — — li- 
ment to the e is, a little strained. But 

liament * 2 members will go 
to their country seats, and to the practice of 
all the quiet virtues by which they are distinguished 
—and so, . next six months, every 
disposition will be confirmed and enco 
their presence and exam Was this sentence 
meant as sarcasm? Did it slyly point at the 
obedience to the law exemplified > the Duke of 
Richmond and his colleagues, in the matter of 
certain gui tam actions? The parties thus ad- 
dressed will, almost to a man, sally forth, in the 
true spirit of the game laws, to reap at 
other folk’s expense—to shoot the animals 
which = tenant-farmer has — — — under- 
mine, eo of the same, discreetly appor- 
tioned, such political virtue as is yet left in the 
electoral body. And they really imagine that the 
sobriety, morality, order, and decency, of society 
are mainly produced by the force of their example! 


Happy ignorance! but how profound! how per- | 


fectly Stygian! We know of nothing to match it, 

save the self-complacency of the Celestial Emperor, 

who actually eats his rice in the belief that the 

whole barbarian world trembles at his frown, and 
ines in consuming desires to kiss his imperial toe. 

— flattering ! oo flattering, pon honour, gen- 
emen! 


GAME-LAW SUICIDES. 


—— cnutirmed® by the astern of * ty 
an ” by the return of “m 
lords and gentlemen” to their ive is | 
has received a melancholy illustration in the sui- 
cide of two eepers of Earl Stradbroke’s, at 
his sest, Henham park, Suffolk, occasioned, it 
would seem, by the apprehension of his lordship’s 
visit. William and John Cucksey, the one 
the head, and the o an assistant, 
of the Earl, shot themselves, the first on Sa y. 
the 30th of August, the last on Sunday the 3lst. 
A coroner’s inquest has been held, but no expla- 
nation of the motives which prompted self-destruc- 
tion were elicited ; and in the case of Cucksey, the 
jury left it undetermined whether the deceased 
was destroyed by his own hand, or whether from 
the soy Ang vo cel Their ey in this in- 
stance fully exhibits the species of i ity to 
see, upon which we are about to remark. The gun 
with which the poor man was shot, was usually 
suspended from a beam under the ceiling by 
two hooks, one of which was found upon the 
on ow, e wee ati 
gested to the jury, and evidently admitted by them 
t a person of the same stature as 
probably have touched the 
beam with his hat, and that the gun might have 
gone off accidentally. We have tried to conceive 
of all the possible positions in which this might 
have occurred, and the contents of the gun be 
lodged in the head of the man—and we have 
been unable to make it out to our satisfaction. 
But we can easily imagine a coroner's inquest so 
nae Ee pee og the evan . others — 
facts which s trumpet-ton against 
iniquities of the game laws. And this impression 
of ours receives confirmation from the report, that 
since these disastrous occurrences, a third game- 
keeper has been placed under restraint, in conse 
quence of the frightfully excited state of his mind. 


We have made some inquiries touching these 


enerally | landowners for this purpose in 


awful facts, but cannot pride ourselves greatly on 


our success. In the and game-pre- 
serving districts of England, it is not easy to obtain 
information respecting events which reflect disgrace 


upon resident lords and squires. In the i 
diate neighbourhoods in which they occur, dubi 
replies, accompanied with broken hints and 
rumours, are all that can be got from the peasan 
and small tradesmen. Awkward reports are 
silenced. Men do not talk upon them till leave 
given; and, if the two or three individuals who 
act as fuglemen of the parish practise a due re- 
serve, or resort to an evasion, silence is effec 
3 Lou T the facts only as through a 
og; and, if you look too curiously, to catch a cor- 
rect outline, the mist closes up, and becomes 


thoroughly impervious. All men believe what no 
— — inly, and all men, when pressed, deny 
ir 


We believe, however, the following statements 
will not very widely err from the mark. Gentle- 
men who rejoice in game are not over 
as to the methods resorted to for rendering it plen- 
tiful on their own estates. Pheasants’ eggs, and 
the like, may be obtained for money, and poachers 
may find customers in the very magistrates who 
condemn them. But poachers never approach 


X22 
they get at them through 225 of game - 
keepers. These officials, thus — tay learn to 
transact a little business for ves. i 


becomes a profitable contraband trade, and, by 
means of it, one noble lord thrives at the 


mutual accusations were the 

ri 
e exeeper, 

bility, shot’ himeelf end John 

ing hi left to stand the brunt alone, 


is possible that the i 
strange excitement a third gamekeeper, 
— two suicides in esse, and 


imitated, 


whether these same game 
nuisance, which it becomes society at once and for 
ever to abolish. They create crime among all the 
parties whom their operation affects. evils 
they produce are i ble—the character they 


lives 


have sacrificed have 


1 altogether beyond computation. The 
e 


living flesh, and 
And 
able o 


lised country. 


Seriovs IxDIisrostriox or Muss PEEL. — We 
28 on heen thet out to the gory es oy 
Peel, daughter of Robert and y Peel, 

the right hon. who made every 
arrangement to accom 
Albert to Blair 
Scotland, as was his intention.— Times, 


Prince of Prussia embarked at Greenwich 
— — Ostend, en route for Berlin. 


F 


ation 1 * . 
the , t r 

i — objects of curiosity in the metro- 
he went over Greenwich tal, dined with 


steamer. 


supposing 
result of 


Whether it ht — 4 deen 
but it happens t is not. 

these disturbances took 
French protectorate began, and 
Navigators’ an 

been affected by events w 
which is 
suited to Pritchard’s abilities than the post he 


Tad 


lately filled at Tahiti.— Times of yesterday. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications have been received from E. Clarke, 
A Subscriber,” and One who uses great plainness 
of s * 
* oluntary, next week. 
“J, Murray, next week. 
“Tron Pen.“ Too long a letter for a local matter. 
„D.“ We cannot lay our hands upon the document he 
refers to. 
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SUMMARY. 


SCARCELY had we asked the question last week, 
“Where are we now?” in anticipation that the 
judgment of the House of Lords on the writ of 
error would have been in accordance with the 
opinions of the judges, when we were at once as- 
tounded and delighted by the tidings which dissi- 
pated all our fears. On Wednesday that decision 
was arrived at—the law lords only, in conformity 
with custom in such cases,voting upon this question, 
and the vote being three to two in favour of the 
reversal of the judgment. Lord Lyndhurst opened 
the case . the traversers, in a speech which, 
however able, did little more than reiterate the 
arguments of the judges, and carefully abstained 
from grappling with any of the great constitutional 
principles involved. Lord Bro followed on 
the same side, in a tone which yed more of 
the advocate than of the judge, and was chiefly re- 
markable for the boldness with which his lord- 
ship carried his assertions beyond those points 
which every other lawyer had given up as unten- 
able. Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell 
spoke on the other side of the question. The 
speech of Lord Denman deserves especial notice. 
It is a luminous, searching, comprehensive, and di 
nified exposition of constitutional law. It dealt 
with the rights of British subjects, and dealt with 
them right worthily. The tory papers have more 
than once remarked upon the coincidence of votes 
with the political opinions of those who gave them. 
It were better, we think, that they left that subject 
untouched. What previous part of this prosecu- 
tion has been decided otherwise than by men 
whose political opinions might be held to explain 
the views they entertain? The jury, the Trish 
bench, the English ju the Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Brougham himself—were they not all 

posed against the Liberator of Ireland? 
After all, however, we must look not to the men, 
but to the arguments they put forward; and we 
make bold to ** that those of the whig lords 
were such as no lawyer on the other side could 
fairly dispose of. | 

And so O’Connell is free! he and the rest of the 


_ “ convicted r I ” quitted Richmond Peni- 
y 


tentiary privately on Friday evening, ublicly on 
Saturday morning. It seemed as if ublin was 
there to greet his restoration to liberty. A pro- 
cession, according to the reporter of the Times, 
some four or five miles in length, accompanied the 
honourable gentleman to his residence in Merrion 
square, from a balcony of which he once again 
opened his lips in public, and vented his indignation 
upon his misguided prosecutors. His plans are 
evidently for the present unsettled. He talks of 
many possibilities, but resolves upon none. He 
is right. He will require more wisdom than com- 
i 15 ide him a 
ursday, parliament was prorogued by a 
royal speech delivered by —— peach 
full of compliments to both Houses of Parliament, 
but — 2 no — allusion to Ireland or its 
tator. It announced one ifying fact, viz., 
at the difference between this route nod France 
had been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. A 
short debate preceded, in the House of Commons, 
the reading of the Queen's speech, in whicli Mr 
Duncombe flung in Sir James Graham’s teeth, the 
phrase which the Home Secretary had, in an early 
1 of the session, applied to Mr O Connell and 
is fellow-traversers. Sir Robert Peel declared 
his readiness, when the proper period should arrive, 
to vindicate every step taken by the government 
in reference to the late prosecution. Lord John 
Russell reiterated his belief that Mr O’Connell 
had not * hs fair trial, and Sir Thomas Wilde 
was just entering upon the legal i 
case, when lo! the Black Rod made his — 
and put a —— — to the conversation. Some 
surprise was elicited by the moving of a fresh writ 
for North Lancashire, Lord Stanley, the colonial 
secretary, von, bap mires the Chiltern hundreds. 
It appears that lordship is not wanted by his 


colleagues in the House of Commons, and that he 
is wanted in the House of Lords. To the House 
of Lords, accordingly, he has been summoned. 
We have no other fact of importance to men- 
tion, save that the arrival of the overland Indian 
mail has been telegraphed; and that her „4 
embarked on Monday morning, at Woolwich, on 


her tour to Scotland. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 


“ JUDGMENT reversed!” Like an electric flash 
these words have sped from pole to pole of the po- 
litical firmament, startling men into wonder, ad- 
miration, gratitude. The Clontarf proclamation, 
the league-long indictment, the mutilated jury-list, 
the monster trial, the partizan charge, the dis- 
criminating” verdict, the heavy sentence, the hur- 
ried imprisonment, the indecent chuckle of the 
home secretary, the unconcealed triumph of 
Orange subordinates, the common anticipation of 
the Lords’ decision, and the premature talk of her 
Majesty's free pardon—all have ended where they 
deserved to end, but where no man expected that 
they would end, in a reversal of the judgment of 
the court below. Prometheus is unbound—the 
seeming impossibility is realised—right stands con- 
fessed a victor over might—and —4 is avenged 
of all the insults and outrages lately perpetrated 
in her name. What an hour * 1 N. 
that it may be given him to employ it right nobly! 
From the. 2 point of his umifiation, 8 
bounds at one leap to the highest pinnacle of 
triumph. The prisoner of yesterday, upon whom 
inflated power looked with simulated compassion, 
is the hero of to-day, re-entering the metropolis of 
his fatherland with an ovation which kings might 
covet. Steady! steady! illustrious Liberator! 
you needed fortitude till now, and now you will 
require unwonted self-control ! 

We rejoice in this most unexpected termination 
of the Irish state trials for O’Connell’s sake. 
Widely as we dissent from some of his conclusions, 
and those by no means unimportant ones—ques- 
tionable as we think some passages of his history 
—culpable as we hold some of the means he has 
stooped to employ—we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact, that this man’s political course, taken as a 
whole, has, more than that of any patriot of the 
present age, tended to elevate the character of his 
countrymen, and to lay deep in the heart of the 
world principles of large and enduring value. If 
Great Britain is now safe from the chances of a 
bloody revolution, to his influence, mainly, she 
owes the inestimable advantage. His long and 
active life has solved that most difficult problem, 
how a down-trodden le may be strong without 
arms, formidable in obedience, more to be dreaded 
in sobriety and peace than on the battle field, in- 
vincible even in defeat. His grand experiment 
has been tried with a nation proverbially quick in 
resenting injury, and having injuries manifold and 
grievous to resent. His urs have been inces- 
sant—his energies indomitable—his temptations to 
unslip the passions of his followersnumerous. But 
he has —— persevered and, with a more 
tremendous moral power than ever man possessed, 
he has invariably used it, not to destroy, but 
to redeem. Suchthings as he has already achieved 
have done much to crush intolerance, slavery, and 
oppression, all the world over. He may be bent, 
for aught we knew, upon an unattainable object, 
or upon an object which, if attained, would disap- 
point all ies—but sure we are, that his march 
thither will not, like that of heroes in general, be 
marked by desolation, misery, and death. Far as 


he goes, he will leave behind him, to gladden his 


confiding countrymen, a rich harvest of wrongs 
redr , of rights restored, of justice done. 


We rejoice for Ould Ireland’s sake, a country 
which has our warmest sympathies, and, we verily 
believe, the sympathies of the great majority of 
our people. If she is yet behindhand in civilisation 
— if, as the — 7 proof of it, her sons too often 
stand idly by, and see her daughters do the work 
of beasts of burden—if she is too content with 
dilapidation, to repair where she might, and with 
disorder, to contrive, and arrange, and improve 
where she could—if she be too negligent, at times, 
to inquire, and too proud to copy—such things 
serve only to prove that where the hand of oppres- 
sion has long rested, some of the social virtues 
must needs be cram She is a noble country, 
however, spite of all her deficiencies, full of heart, 
quick as lightning in wit, cheerful in trouble as 
infancy in » generous in her impulses, and, al- 
though hot in temper, always ready to forgive. 
There are in Ireland all the staple elements to be 
hereafter wrought into a great nation. Human 


nature there, like a large portion of the soil, unex- 


hausted, rich, but left to waste, waits nothing but 
kindly cultivation to produce bountiful returns. 
Nature has done much for both — government 
hitherto has done nothing but spoil what nature 
has so liberally given. eae centuries of oppres- 
sion have left there deep traces, both ——.— and 
moral, of the evil man can do upon his fellow-man. 

Hope of better days, only of late a visitant to Irish 

hearts, has already wrought a marvelous and bene- 

ficial change. The report of O’Connell’s imprison- | 


ment nearly frightened back the new and welcomed 
guest to the place whence she came. „ 
as though loath to leave a people who n 80 
much the solace she could give them, and yet 
ashamed to stay. She did stay, nevertheless. 
And now, we hope, this reversal of judgment will 

ive her an abiding place amongst the children of 
Erin. O’Connell’s ultimate defeat would have 
gone far to break Ireland’s noble spirit. 

We rejoice for the sake of England, for free- 
dom’s sake, for the sake of the interests of man 
throughout the world. We saw, or dreamed we 
saw, in this prosecution, a deep-laid scheme, to 
stab the dearest rights of British subjects throu 
O’Connell’s side—trial by jury, the right of pub 
meeting, the freedom of the press. The conspiracy 
with which he stood ch , and of which he was 
wrongfully convicted, was far surpassed by that 
darker, deadlier, more malignant consp which, 
if successful, would have rendered the liberties 
bought with the blood of our ancestors, unworth 
a ten years’ purchase. That charge of the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland—that 
sentence which followed it, as the ball follows the 
flash of the musket—if allowed to go down to 
the next generation as unquestioned and irreversi- 
ble law—what mischiefs might they not have en- 
tailed upon our children—perhaps, even upon 
ourselves? What was wanted to wield a similar 
weapon inst the Anti-corn-law League, the 
Complete Suffrage Union, or the Anti-state-church 
Association, but some accidental pretext for in- 
creasing the police, arming the out-pensioners, 
and distributing the troops over ger with 
military skill? What would the bill of rights 
have availed us then? or habeas corpus? or 4 
charta? A manageable jury can always be ha 
by means such as those which were in 
Dublin. A partizan judge may, even in England, 
be secured. And with this precedent in their fa- 
vour, what government, having leisurely 
itself for the struggle, might not have reasonably 
calculated upon success? Constructive conspiracy 
might have been against every band of 
agitators, however patriotic their object, and how- 
ever unexceptionable their means. This decision 
of the highest legal tribunal of the land has, hap- 

ily, averted the We breathe all the more 
freely for it. We feel that we have still some 
rights which aristocracy has not wrested from our 
grasp. And we confidently predict, that the les- 
son which has been read to men in power, will not 
be forgotten for many years to come. 

Yes! Hear it, you who, in the fulness of 
your pride, and flushed with the parliamentary 
success corruption had given you, — — to stamp 
out the last spark of honesty and y indepen- 
dence which still burned in the hearts of British 
freemen—you whose high political morality dis- 
played itself in forging seals, in — letters, in 
employing as spies the reporters o — prom press, 
in equivocating till equivocation will no longer 
serve you, and in dispensing with ail the most 
sacred rules of tru ness and honour— you 
whose anxiety has been so loudly vaunted to vin- 
dicate the majesty of law, and to guard the rights 
of loyal subjects against the base designs of “ con- 
victed conspirators ”—hear it, and let it be burnt 
into your consciences in ineffaceable characters— 
“ Tame acquiescence in that which God and man 
condemn is not a duty, and the awakening of dis- 
content, where discontent is peacefully leveled 
against legislative and administrative immoralities, 
is nota crime. Men may kindle in the bosoms 
of their fellow men the fire of true and enlightened 
patriotism without being amenable to your mil- 
dewed precedents, and may dare to look you and 
your doings in the face, without subjecting them- 
selves to constitutional penalties. e judgment 
of your own court proclaims to all the world that, 
in your late crusade against the liberties of those 
over whom you have taken upon yourselves to 
rule, not they, but you, have been the law breakers ; 
and if, because you hold possession of all the 
strongholds of power, you can safely defy all legal 
vengeance, be assured you will not escape. Pub- 
lic opinion condemns you: those common notions 
of justice inherited by our race, the relics of our 
primeval dignity, the still visible i of heaven 
upon our minds, radiate a glare of light upon your 
guilt, and shrivel up, as scorching parchment, the 
reputation which you would fain transmit to pos- 
terity. Future ages will look upon your names, 
and wonder that anything so mean, so wo 
so utterly despicable in the eye of virtue, could 
ever have been associated with the ambition of 
man.” 

One word more. We deeply regret to observe, 
in the repeal papers, and especially in the Nation, 
by far the ablest of them all, an outburst of exult- 
ation over England; as if England were more 
identified with the misdeeds of the Home office, 
than Ireland is with the ings of Dublin 
castle. We had hoped that the hearty and enthu- 
siastic reception everywhere given to O'Connell, 
when last in this country, would have sufficed to 
render clear enough to Irish apprehension, the 
distinction between the English people and the 
English government. Whatever purpose may be 
answered by returnin g to the e and savage 
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outcry against England and we much fear there 
is a purpose—of one thing we are certain, that 
the ultimate — of Ireland will not be advanced 
thereby. Ireland never can gain what she needs, 
but as she takes the sympathies of the sister coun- 
try with her; and those sympathies are not likely 
to be elicited by constantly and systematically 
misrepresenting her as a malignant foe. The 
writers who cultivate this sulphureous style have 
much to answer for. Their patriotism may be in- 
tense, but their discretion is anything but remark- 
able. They may effect much mischief, but cannot 
achieve much good. Their real friends on this 
side of the channel are perpetually put upon the 
wheel by this species of bombast. In the calm, 
ul, forbearing, dignified, determined, atti- 
tude of the Irish people, they have before them an 
object upon which their admiration can approv- 
ingly rest. Pity it is, that the conductors of the 
press should step between them and this object, 
and play such antics as compel sober on-lookers to 
avert their gaze. If they mean to serve Ireland, 
let them harmonise somewhat more correctly with 
the moral sublimity of Ireland’s present position. 


PARLIAMENT'S PICTURE OF ITSELF. 


Mopesty has been usually esteemed amongst 
the vulgar as a virtue—another proof, if another 
were wanting, that between the common people 
and their reputed representatives there is no sym- 
pathy. “Self-praise”—so runs the old proverb, 
is no recommendation ;” but where would be 
the character of parliament if it did not resort to 
this method of displaying its pretensions? To be 
sure, it takes some pains to conceal its art. Each 
session embodies the wisdom or the folly of the 
minister for the time being; and, at the close of 
each session, royalty is brought upon the stage to 
pronounce judgment upon the work done, in words 
prepared by that minister himself. Thus the drama 
closes with a sort of - soliloquy, in 
which are set forth, in neat official phraseolo 
its opinions of itself. This extremely edifying 

rocedure hus just terminated the session of 1844. 

t us hear what the government, and parliament 
their creature, think of their own character. 

Taking up that feature of it first which might 
be considered the most questionable, her Majesty 
is instructed by her minister to present her “warm 
acknowl ents for the zeal and assiduity with 
which my lords and gentlemen have applied them- 
selves to the discharge of their public duties dur- 
ing a laborious and protracted session.” Excellent! 
The ind of our legislators is matter of public 
notoriety. Up to Easter they do nothing but vote 
supplies in very thin houses, and play at part 
discussion in very full ones. This done, they ad- 
journ for the holida Between Easter and 

itsuntide a few public measures are introduced, 
debated, advanced a stage, and tponed for 
the present. After the Whitsun holidays, the 
comparatively few senators who remain in town, 
set to work in earnest, shelve the ter propor- 
tion of bills for another session, and pitchfork the 
remainder with more haste than speed up to 
the House of Lords. During this time, the 
house is counted out at least one evening a week, 
adjourned at a very early hour another, and, very 
possibly, never made up on a third. Such are the 
“ zeal and assidnity” of the “gentlemen.” “ My 
lords” evince these qualities more strikingly. No 
ingenuity of theirs, wide as may be the range of 
its exercise, can find — * one * 
employment in a fortnight. y positively bite 
thete finger nails from sheer 1 They can 
hardly be said to help the other house “to do 
nothing.” Even this might relieve them, by al- 
lowing them to fancy they were occupied. But 
this small satisfaction is denied them. They sit 
occasionally, it is true—but it is only to r 
the decrees of the House of Commons. ere 
Lords Brougham and Campbell withdrawn from 
the stage, nothing would be left but silence, dull- 
ness, and inaction. | 

e of quiet, and of sleep profound ! 

Wise belt dominion ober thie 


orgive me if my tremb 
What never yet was s 
But how I attempt such arduous s 


tring, 
h 8, 
place, 2 — — 
Ah! how shall I for uprear my moulted wing?” 

We wonder whether Thomson, when he penned 
these lines, had the House of Lords in his view. 

“The result has been,” continues the royal 
speech, “ the completion of many legislative mea- 
sures, calculated to improve the administration of 
the law, and to promote the public welfare.” And 
so parliament thinks this, does it? and can reall 
indulge in this remarkably pleasant vein of self- 
satisfied retrospection? "Tis curious, however, 
that her Majesty's speech specifies only one of 
these said “ many legislative measures,” namely, 
the bill for regulating the issue of bank notes, 
and upon this it enlarges, as if — to 
leave no time for a bare enumeration of the 


others. It reminds us of the gentleman who, 
boasting of the great number of men-of-war 
which a had seen at Spithead, declared, upon 


some doubts having been expressed, that he could 


, | all the quiet virtues by which they are distingu 


name twenty at least—and upon being challen 
to do so said, Why, there was the 9 t, 
that is one that, by-the-bye, is a beautiful vessel 
—she walks the water like a thing of life”—and 
having broken away from his enumeration, for the 
sake of descanting on the merits of the Dread- 
nought, he unfortunately forgot to resume the 
thread. Sir Robert Peel’s speech—that is, the 
Queen’s, drawn up by Sir Ro oes a similar 
thing. It is as though parliament had said— 
“What a many measures, calculated to mote 
the public welfare, we have passed! 
indeed ! more than we can mention! 
There’s the Banking bill, for one. A useful mea- 
sure! A singularly useful measure! ‘Her Ma- 
jesty trusts that these measures will tend to place 
the pecuniary transactions of the country upon a 
sounder basis, without imposing any inconvenient 
restrictions upon commercial credit and enterprise. 
And so all the rest pass off under cover of this 
eulogium. 

e have now seen parliament’s opinion upon its 
own indu and the results of it. We cannot 
forbear looking at the notions it entertains of the 
moral influence exerted upon society by its ex- 
ample :— 

Her Majesty rejoices in the belief that, on your ro- 
turn to — „ districts, you will find generally 
prevailing throughout the country a spirit of loyalty and 
cheerful obedience to the law. 

Her Majesty is confident that these dispositions, so 
important to the peaceful develo t of our resources, 
and to our national strength, be confirmed and en- 
couraged by your presence and example.” 

That “a spirit of loyaltyand cheerful obedience to 
the law” should prevail during the absence of these 
legislatorial gentlemen from home seems wonderful ; 
and, indeed, considering that incendiarism has only 
— pedis my — « Hitt inet hat 
ment to the e is, a little strain ut 

liament 122 members will 

to their country seats, and to the * 


—and so, during the next six months, every 
disposition will be confirmed and enco 

their presence and exam Was this sentence 
meant as sarcasm? Did it slyly point at the 
obedience to the law exemplified by the Duke of 
Richmond and his in the matter of 
certain gui tam actions? The parties thus ad- 


BY | of his lordship “filled 


awful facts, but cannot pride ourselves greatly on 
our success. In the agricultural and game-pre- 
serving districts of En „it is not easy to obtain 
information respecting events which reflect disgrace 
upon resident lords and squires. In the i 
diate neighbourhoods in which occur, 
replies, accompanied with broken hints and 
rumours, are all that can be got from the 
and small tradesmen. Awkward reports are 

silenced. Men do not talk upon them till leave 
given; and, if the two or three individuals who 
act as fuglemen of the parish practise a due re- 


serve, or resort to an evasion, silence is 


— You can get the facts only as through a 
og; and, if you | too curiously, to catch a cor- 
rect outline, the mist closes up, and becomes 
thoroughly impervious. All men believe what no 
ree inly, and all men, when pressed, deny 

ir A 

We believe, however, the following statements 
will — widely err from the mark. Gentle- 
men w joice in game are not over particular 
as to the methods resorted to for rendering it plen- 
tiful on their own estates. Pheasants’ eggs, and 
the like, may be obtained for money, and poachers 
may find customers in the very i who 
condemn them. But poachers never approach 


landowners for this * A ps ull 
game- 


tendo, andy by 


e contraband 
means of it, one noble lord thrives at the expense 
of another. Things cannot go on long in this way 


without coming 1 8 — a 2 porte ** — 
turns up or is ex , and the wl ye 
sack canes Mave $0 tneck, os Chey tah, e shock of 
2 

t is 


possible, then—we say no more—that Earl 

. 
morality, 

— 


1 


mutual accusations were 
threats of informing follow 


the head ek 
Se al pee 


dressed will, almost to a man, sally forth, in the | ug 


true spirit of the game laws, to reap = at |‘ 
other folk’s expense—to shoot the animals 


which dy r has fed—and to under- 
mine, ts e same, discreetly appor- 
tioned, <M political virtue as is yet left in the 
electoral body. And they really imagine that the 
sobriety, morality, order, and ney, of society 
are mainly produced by the force of their example! 
Happy ignorance! but how profound! how per- 
fectly Stygian! We know of nothing to match it, 
save the self-complacency of the Celestial Emperor, 
who actually eats his rice in the belief that the 
whole barbarian world trembles at his frown, and 

ines in consuming desires to kiss his imperial toe. 
ae flattering ' oo flattering, pon honour, gen- 

men ! 


GAME-LAW SUICIDES. 


couraged end evcficmnsd” by the sotun of © ty 
an a return of “m 
lords and gentlemen” to their ive 5 
has received a melancholy illustration in the sui- 
cide of two eepers of Earl Stradbroke’s, at 
his seat, Henham park, Suffolk, occasioned, it 
would seem, by the apprehension of his lordship’s 
visit. William and John Cucksey, the one 
the head, and the o an assistant, gamekee 
of the Earl, shot themselves, the first on Sa y. 
the 30th of August, the last on Sunday the 316t. 
A coroner’s inquest has been held, but no expla- 
nation of the motives which prompted self-destruc- 
tion were elicited ; and in the case of Cucksey, the 
jury left it undetermined whether the deceased 
was destroyed by his own hand, or whether from 
the effect of 1 oye Their 1 in this in- 
stance full ibits the species of i ity to 
see, upon which we are about to remark. The gun 
with which the poor man was shot, was usually 
suspended from a beam under the ceiling by 
two hooks, one * which wae — Som the 
floor, and, from the ceiling being low, it was sug- 
gested to the jury, and evidently admitted by them 
as probable, that a person of the same stature as 
the deceased might probably have touched the 
beam with his hat, and that the gun might have 
gone off accidentally. We have tried to conceive 
of all the possible positions in which this might 
have occurred, and the contents of the gun be 
lodged in the head of the man—and we have 
been unable to make it out to our satisfaction. 
But we can easily r a coroner’s inquest so 
— Fi hyp lead off the minds —— ay 
ts which speak trumpet-tongued against 
iniquities of the game laws. And this impression 
of ours receives confirmation from the report, that 
since these disastrous occurrences, a third game- 
has been under restraint, in conse 


Pritchard’s name, we will just state 


Tabu 


an 
may be traced up directly to the 
game laws. We have put all this in the 
conjecture, because we are anxious not to over- 
state the matter; but we have not done so at the 


are mistaken in supposing his recall from 
8 result of these 
t 


vigators an 
been affected by events which have taken 
which is equal in point of emolument far 
suited to Pritchard’s abilities than the post he 


quence of the frightfully excited state of his mind. 
We have made some inquiries touching these | 


lately filled at Tahiti.— Times of yesterday. 
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General Neis. 


FRANCE, 


Her AT: confirming the assurance 
hat the Te I —— 
D. on Gisandays | 
poraries publication on ay. 
All the papers doubt the veracity of the Times as 
to the terms of settlement. Times is in 
error, gays the Debate, as to the nature of the ar- 
* t. both as itchard and the officers 
of the French navy.“ opposition papers strongly 
to the terms of the men 

rhe celebrations of the victories in Morocco were 
not yet ended. Our letters from France,“ says a 
cor , wy t the court, cabinet, and 

eas exultant. The flags captured at the battle 
of the parasol were received with honour equal to 
that which welcomed the standards of Austerlitz. 
And the parasol iteelf is to be in a car and 
sixteen horses to the spot of its nativity in the Rue 
St „ I en eer en Se oe 
es. King of the French, to express the mag- 
nitude of his joy, as well as the magnanimity of ite 
triumph, has sent a monster omnibus as a present to 
Queen Victoria!” 

The Presse states, that in uence of a con- 
vention concluded between the five great powers, on 
the 20th of December, 1841, for the suppression of 
the slave trade, the Prussian government has pub- 
A ilot of every ship con- 
vieted of having been in the slave trade are 
condemned to hard labour for a period varying from 
five to t oy years, The same punishment will be 
indicted on o owner, the insurer, or on any person 

1 knowing the destination of the 
vessel e crew ate to be liable to an imprison- 
ment of from six months to five years, if it be proved 
that their operation in this e has been volun- 
tary. 


SPAIN, 


The Prince de Joinville was at Cadiz on the 24th 
ult, He was to embark in the Pluton steamer, to 
l, is to wait 
ar him. „Ar t to Bona, to 
visit the Duke d' Aumale thence to return to 
France by Toulon. A letter from that town, of the 
let, states that all the officers of the navy were ar- 
dered to be ready to receive the Prince, who was 
from one moment to another. The sub- 

eot had convoked the municipal council extra- 
ordinarily, to deliberate on the measures to be taken 


to Royal Highness a fitti a. 
—— of written to | 
the Minister of Marine, on the 24th, to inform him 


the 2 8 Joinville, tifying to ) ties 
ce no au 

of that he had tclared the harbour of Moga- 

dor in a state of blockade. 

El Clamor Publico announces that Senor Cayetano, 
the ta ex-political chief, had been taken 
out of the castle of Santa Catalina, transferred on 
beard the mail packet Corso, on the 22nd ult., and 
transported to the Canary islands, without even the 
form of a trial. 


eee 


bes INDIA AND CHINA. 

following tel hie des dated Mal 

mber Ath, was — ed in anden 14 
Which has been expected here 

has arrived this m g. having 


Lord Ellenborough Caleutta the 
" was waiting at 
arrival of his successor, we 

On the 20th of May last, which is the latest date 


SWEDEN. 


The Nimes of Saturday contains the 2 
letter, by which it will be seen that the reformers 
Sweden have, for the present, been defeated :—_ 
Stockholm, Aug. 29.—The question of hanes 
the law of parliamentary tation is d 

in the negative. The Diet of nobles discussed ves- 
terday highly important matter, from nine 
o elock in the morning till seven o'clock p.m., and 
the result was the rejection of the project by a ma- | 
1. 40 against 82. In the Diet of the clergy 
the debates continue to-day, but it is expected that 
the project will be thrown out nearly unanimously. 
The Diet of the citizens has the by 
a majority of 47 against 9, and the of the 
peasants’ passed it by a maj 3 — 14; but 
as the consent of the four Diets is requisite for 
making a law of the empire of any project discussed, 
the present attempt cf changing one of the funda- 
mental laws of the country is therefore frustrated. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


od in mines, forests, Ke.. 1,600 


A Prorocation Spescu.—ExemMPLany CLEARNESS 
anv Breviry.—From Nova Scotia we have the fol- 
lowing laconic speech of Lord Falkland, on the pro- 

tion of the legislative assembly :— 

President and hon. gentlemen of the legislative 
council+Mr Speaker and gentlemen of the house of 
assembly—I thank you for the e tion with which 
you have tehed the important business that, in 
obedience to the instructions of her wile toot nd 1 
ment, it became my duty te bring before , and 1 
2 vou to your ordinary 


have much pleasure in 
avocations. 


earthquake has been felt at Stane, in Dalmatia, 
which spread consternation throughout the country. 

ExTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON ATA German Lake. 
—Several German journals 1 an account of an 
extraordinary phenomenon which took place a short 
time since in the lake near the convent of Lach. 
While the weather was perfectly serene, the waters 


of the lake rose in a few minutes, and overflowed | 


the banks on all sides. They, after a short space, 
again subsided, and retired to a point far lower than | 
their origi level, exposing several extensive 
abysses which had hitherto been unknown. A loud 
— noise was at the same time heard; 
trees on the bank were torn up by the roots; and 
large creviees formed on the bank. A sulphurous 
vapour arose, and a great number of fish were 
observed to float dead on the surface of the water. 
Many birds were also suffocated with the odour. 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 

Bank or ExOLEANn.— first practical effect of 
the recent alterations in the of England appears 
in the following notice, which was posted at the 
bank: —“ Bank of land, Bept. 5, 1844. Ata 
Court of Directors, this day, resolved, that the 
rate of interest for bills and notes discounted at the 
Bank of England be as follows :-—Bills, 24 per cent.; 
notes, 3 percent. Such bills and notes not having 
more than ninety-five days to run.“ We (Chronicle) 
supp that in future the Bank will commence 

the of any private establish- 
ment, the probable uence will of course 
be to make money more abundant than ever. The 
reduction in the rates of discount will be sensibly 
felt by country bankers, with whom the establishment 
of Threadneedle street may now be anticipated to 
act in open competition. 
Evection or Crry Coampertarn.—The contest for 
the office of City chamberlain commenced on Thurs- 
day. The candidates were Alderman Brown, Al- 
derman Humphery, M.P., and Mr G. P. Heppel, 
who severally the livery. Mr Daniel 
Whittle Harvey also delivered a speech, announcing 
thet he had withdrawn from à useless struggle, as 
none hut an alderman could be returned unless the 
livery took the matter up earnestly; but urging 
them to vindicate their right to a choice more exten- 
sive than the court of aldermen alone. The show 
of hands was declared to be in favour of Alderman 


Brown ; a large number also held up for Al- 
derman Humphery ; but he retired from the contest. 
A poll was demanded on behalf of Mr Heppel, and 


begun atonce. That day, Alderman Brown polled 
464; Mr Heppel, 16. The poll was closed yesterday 
by the election of Mr Brown; Mr Heppel having 
declared that his object in keeping the per open 
„ wt dy desired 
t an opportunity of voting against the aldermen’s 
candidate. The pumbers were, for Alderman Brown, 
2,101; for Mr Heppel, 61. 

BarxHo.Lomew Fan, a wreck of what it was, 
on Tuesday morning, last week, The Lord 
arrived in 


w 
five minutes. No show-booths were allowed; and 
as arent of 4s, a foot was demanded by the market 


committee for ground for d toy stalls, 
the attractions were mu diminished. till the 


¢| crowd was great. All was over on Thursday night. 


MorvTaity ic THE Merroroum.—The number of 


quarter in first quality, 
and 4s. to 5s. per _— second qualities The 
beat Kent, Essex, Norfolk, and 5 wheat is at 
39s. to 56s, quarter; flour, fine, 40s. to 46s. ; 
and seconds, to 40s. per sack, The bakers yes- 
terday, in the Blackfriars road, the New Cut, West- 
minster, Whitechapel, Minories, Bishopsgate, Tot- 
tenham Court road, and other populous parts of the 
metropolis, reduced the 4Ib. loaf to 64. 

REMARKABLE CoincipeNnce.— We tecorded, in our 
last week’s number, the melancholy death of Dr 
Carson, of Tobermore, who, while waiting for the 
steamer, to convey him to Belfast, on the 16th of 
August, looking at his watch, fell into the water, 
and expired in consequence, on the 24th. On Satur- 
day last, as William Carson, servant of Lieutenant 
Swinton, was returning from a convict ship lying off 
r into a w „and losing his 
balance ell 22 A a steamer 
passing, over disappeared ; 
widow with seven children. 


How important that England, whose population is 
chiefly commercial and manufacturing, should oulti- 
vate commeree with the United States ! | | 


jealously 


Sovran Istrnctron ann Pentonvitte Britisx 
Scnoors.—On Wednesday last a public examination 
of the boys took place at these schools, under the 
superintendence of C. Hindley, Esq., M. P., who, 


prompted by that deep interest in the cause of edu- 
— . istinguishes him, most 
kindly undertook to — A on occasion. The 
large school-room in Denmark terrace, Islington, 
was crowded by a numerous and respectable assem- 
bly ; the Revs. Dr Bennett, Ridley Herschell, Peter 
Lorimer, — Allom, and other ministers and gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, being in attendance on 
the platform. The meeting having been opened with 
prayer by Mr Herschell, the Chairman delivered an 
a ate address, introductory to the examination 
of the children, which was conducted chiefly by Mr 
Althans, of the British and Foreign School N 
several other gentlemen, however, participating 

it. This examination was both extensive in its range 
and searching in its character, including topics of 
scripture histary and the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith, together with several branches 
of general knowledge, such as grammar, geography, 
mental arithmetic, natural history, natural philo- 
sophy, and so forth. It is not to be expe that 
the replies of the children would furnish much mat- 
ter of general interest; but in one point we may 
especially mention they were highly — — as 
showing conclusively that, in schools condu on 
the British system, sound religious instruetion, truly 
scriptural and Christian, may be successfully com- 
municated without any infringement of those rights 
of conscience which the British system so justly and 
One answer (or rather two an- 
swers) of the children may be cited in illustration 
of the efficacy of the method of tuition adopted in 
these schools in rousing the mind, as well as re- 
storing the memory. Mr Althans having inquired 
who was the chief among the sons of Jacob, some of 
the boys replied in favour of Judah, while others as- 
serted the pre-eminence of Joseph. Each class of 


replicants being requested to give the reasons of their 


choice, the nts to Judah quoted the text— 
The tre shall not d from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver between his until Shiloh come; 


and unto him shall the gathering of the people be; 
while the rest claimed the preference for Joseph, be- 
cause of his power in Egypt. These different an- 
Bwers inly appeared to exhibit striking proofs 
that the understandings of the children, as well as 
the memories, were at work. At the close of the 
examination, Mr Hindley, in a very apposite man- 
ner, a to four of the boys a silver medal each, 
which he had liberally ordered to be cast expressly 
for the purpose. It is worthy of notice that these 
were selected as recipients of the prizes by the 

of their companions; this being deemed 

the most effectual mode of ascertaining those indi- 
viduals in the school whose character and conduct 
had been upon the whole most meritorious. The 


children having sung the national anthem (very 


creditably, both to themselves and to their master), 
and the of the meeting having been unani- 
— voter to the Chairman, he retired, and the 
assembly separated amid the hearty and deafening 
cheers of the little ones,—-Chronicle. 

Tue Revisinc Baragisters will open their courts 
in the — of London, on the 16th instant. Other 
wears immediately follow their example. Ina 
ortnight the sittings of these courts will be general 
througbout the country. 

ABRIDGMENT oF THE Hours oF Bustness.—The 
most respectable booksellers, grocers, chemists 
milliners, &., and shopkeepers, excepting provi- 
sion and other refreshment shops, have commenced 
now to open at seven o clock in the morning and 


yor | close their doors at eight in the evening, excepting 


Saturday night, then one hour later, and they are 
about making arrangements to close at seven o'clock 


tion | during November, December, January, and February. 


Nom Insrance or Fororveness.—At Lambeth 
Street Police office last week, R. Harvey, a coal whip- 
per, was charged with having committed a most 
violent = — assault — 3 Sculley, 
another whi „ at a public house, by striking 
hes on the tase with aqnent pot in — pte — 
that he completely broke his nose, the end of which 
dropped on the floor. The face of complainant pre- 
sented a frightful appearance, Part of the organ the 
E fellow held in his hand. The prosecutor in- 

ormed the magistrate that he did not wish to 
the charge, as the prisoner was a hard-working 
man with a large family. Mr Norton: What not 
wish to punish him after that sa assault? The 
rosecutor: No, your worship. I don’t want to 
urt him, he has only knocked off a small bit of the 
end of the nose, which I have in my hand, and it 
will mend in time. The magistrate said the prose- 
cutor evinced a very Christian spirit, and the 
prisoner to made him some com tion. The 
parties shortly returned into the office, and the ma- 
strate asked what 8 had given him? 

e prosecutor said, no , but he would pay his 
witness for loss of time, and that was all that was 
required. Mr Norton: Oh, no, I cannot it 
that, the case is too serious. The prosecutor: Please 

our worship, he has a large family, and if you will 
orgive him, I shall sleep all the better. At the 
earnest solicitation of the complainant, the prisoner 
was then disc . a 

IxcRAsR or NAVAL EsTALISHMENT.— We learn, 
now that the differences lately on the eve of causing 
a rupture between this country and France are 
amicably adjusted, it is the intention of our naval 
administration, in order that they may not be blamed 
for being caught in so very unpk asant and inefficient 
a predicament on any future occasion as on the late, 

uietly to increase our naval strength by commis- 
Bening olx or cight call of the line and a w 60 gun 


1644. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
1 — a ay Meetines Por Epvuca 2 
teresting an r 
= educational movement, were held last week at 
troud, Dursley, Stonehouse, and Rod h. The 
immediate aim of these meetings is the ig of a 
sum of £250,000 in five years, by the congregational 
body alone. The meetings were well attended ; and 
the subscriptions far exceeded what could have been 
from congregations of whom the bulk 
are ns of extremely limited means. chief 
speakers were the Rev. Messrs Wheeler, Smith, 
ackhouse, and other ministers of the different con- 
gregations and chapels of the district, assisted b 
the Rev. Dr Redford, of Worcester; the Rev. M. 
Brown, M.A., of a chapel, Cheltenham ; 
and J. C. Symons, Esq. o tone, spirit, and elo- 
quence of speeches were of the ‘highest order ; 
and not a little stimulus and hopefulness was given 
to the movement by the prominent taken, and 
personal zeal evinced, by Samuel Marling, Esq., one 
of the leading manufacturers of the west of England, 
—Cheltenham Examiner. 


Tarumpx or Mr O’Connety. — The sole and en- 
grossing subject of conversation in town yesterday, 
amongst all classes, was the virtual triumph of Mr 
O’Connell over the Irish government and their 
abettors. The feeling was, of course, various; bi- 
goted tories and rabid Orangemen being over- 
whelmed with mortification and disappointment, at 
a moment when they thought themselves sure of 
their prisoner; the liberals co ulating each 
other on the triumph of constitutional doctrines— 
eee . ee t 
transports of delight. This feeling was 
last night by spontaneous ill ations of their 
dwe particularly in Thomas street and the 
neighbourhood.— Liverpool Mercury. 

A Fact ron Lonn Asutey.—Such is the demand 
for labour in the manufacturing districts of this 
Riding, arising out of the briskness of trade, and 
the great increase of that much-abused and 

y power-looms, that 
culty in bervants 


leaving their work as neatly clad, and their ns 
22 eh 


i 


have been so sadly fleeced.— Suffolk Chronicle. 


Munro or run Worxtno Ciasses.—A public 

was held on Monday, the 2nd of September, 
Goatacre, Wilts, where 
attended. 


and direct the public mind in 
legitimate operations; 4th. To collect and organise 


i i 
Dect pate ghia cles «ert el i 


ise the 


IT LITT 
way; 0 er the means 

a system of aporations whereby the public press may be 
2 ced to act generally in f of the interests of 


chairman then that an address be for- 
warded to Mr John Arkell, thanking him for the 
kind manner in which he has come am us to 
advocate the cause of the working classes. It was 
carried unanimously; as was also the following 

resolution:— - 
“ That this meeting think it highly necessary to call 
the inhabitants of Wootton Bassett to sign an 


uesting the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, 
the Hon. Charles Villiers, P., Mr Cobden, M.P., J. 


. „ and Mr J. Arkell, to attend a public 
—— Ry town of Wootton Bassett, to discuss the 
principles of free trade. 

- Wiltshire I 


Punto Walks. — The town council of Preston, to 
its honour, is making active exertions for the recre- 
ation of the le. At a meeting of the 29th ult., 
the mayor (Jonn Addison, Esq_) referred to the pro- 


jected purchase of a piece of land, to prevent its ap- 
to build: 
Avenham walk. Government, he 


: 


stated, had en- 


and to extend 


pressed its willingness to aid in laying out the | 


ground. 

He had lately visited several of the cities in Nor- 
mandy, and was pleased to see that in almost every 
town there were public walks and gardens. He had 
visited Germany also; and in those towns, formerly 

uarded by walls, barricades, and ditches, great changes 

Re found had taken place. These walls, barricades, and 
ditches were pulled down, and their sites converted into 
public walks. At Frankfort, Worms, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and other places, this change was very great. At Worms 
especially, which did not contain one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of ton, he found those public improvements 
going on to a great extent, and gardens were formed de- 
corated with all kinds of plants and shrubs. Not a 
flower was plucked, not a shrub injured, not a bed 
trampled upon. 
On the motion of Alderman Jacson, it was resolved 
that the land should be purchased, and that negoti- 
ations should be entered into for the purchase of 
other property also, so that ‘‘a continuous public 
walk and garden might be made from Avenham 
walk to West Cliff.“ 

Petition TO PARLMMENT AGAINST SENDING Sox- 
piers TO Foreign AND CoLtoni1aL Countries.—The 
following is a copy of a petition from 1,240 of the 
inhabitants of Reading, including ministers of various 
religious denomination, and a large number of free- 
holders and other electors, which was lately sent to 
4. hy: presentation to parliament :— 

“ To Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in 

Parliament assembled. 

„The petition of the undersigned inhabitants of Read- 
ing and neighbourhood 

„ Respectfully showeth,— 

“That your petitioners observe with deep concern, 
that the practice continues of sending soldiers from 
these kingdoms to various foreign and colonial stations. 

“That a large proportion of the troops sent abroad, 
consist of young men who have left their civil pursuits 
through the oppressions on industry, and entered the 
of the sufferings attendant on military 

e. 

That your petitioners are informed and believe, that 
during the last three years, or thereabout, there have 
perished in the British dependencies, and in adjacent 
countries, upwards of twelve thousand soldiers, natives 
of the United Kingdom. 

„That the annual mortality among one thousand 
soldiers, under thirty years of age, stationed in Jamaica, 
is upwards of one hundred Jorty ; and that in the 
various garrisons in India, China, and Bermuda, the 
deaths are fearfully numerous, so that comparatively 
ow British soldiers from these settlements ever return 

ome. , 

‘Your petitioners desire to express their conviction, 
that no government has a right to require of citizens 
services so dreadful, and attended with such awful sacri- 
fice of human life. 

„They therefore beseech the House of Commons, as 
the trustees of the people, not to sanction, by votes of 
money, or otherwise, any further embarkation of troops 
from the United Kingdom to foreign or colonial coun- 
tries. 

Note.— The annual mortality among one thousand 

oung men, aged from twenty to thi ears, fol- 
— the pursuits of civil life in Great Britain, is 
stated to be fifteen. 1844. 

Tun Atuentc Institvtion, BIRMINon aM. — This 
institution, lately established in Birmingham, on a 

lan somewhat different from mechanics’ institutes, 

c., is thus described in the Birmingham Journal :— 

„About three years ago four respectable young men, 
desirous of cultivating their minds, and avoiding the gross 
i ularities to which, unfortunately, too man — 
of the present day are subject, resolved upon establishing 

which they could engage their attention 


.@ society by 
during their leisure hours in useful mental pursuits and 


rational amusements and recreation. They accordingly 
collected together some twenty young men of their own 
age, submitted their plans, and formed themeelves into 
an institution bearing the name which heads this article, 
They divided themselves into reading, writing, arith- 
— 4. drawing, and other useful classes ; to they 
added arrangements for the enjoyment of the old manly 
English sports, dancing, &c. For some time they con- 
tinued on a small scale, aiding in i ving each other; 
until, finding their number increasing, they took large 
rooms in Great Charles street, which they tastefully fitted 
up, and forthwith issued an address declaratory of the 
objects of the institution.” 

Lord John Manners consented to become the patron 


of the imstitution, and a few days since was, with other 
members of the * England party, invited 
to a public dinner with members. Sir J. Han- 


— — and Mr II. 

e speeches o rincipal guests were of ex- 

pressions of warm — ſor the mental and ma- 

terial t of the working classes. Mr 

Newton, one of the officers of the institution, alluded 

to its nature in the course of his speech 
He said “it was based upon the only principles suited 


to the state of the working classes, namely, that of af- 
thi recreation and relaxation. 
discovered the minds of the people were 


beaten down with care, labour, and anxiety, and unfitted 
for mental study. They gave them amusement, restored 
their ts, and then gently instilled that learning 
from which they would otherwise have recoiled. Why 
22. Institute, the Athengum, and other 
institutions in Birmingham, become defunct? The 
working men did not avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity it afforded; and then came the question, why did 
they not do so? Why had all the societies formed for their 
use and benefit failed? Why were they not supported 
and attended to by the working classes? The answer 
was plain—it was short, but it was conclusive. Because 
they could not [hear, hear]. They were overworked 
[applause]. Their animal spirits were destroyed, their 
1 energies impaired, and their mental faculties 
weakened by work, work, work [applause]. Suppose a 
r young man, toiling all day in a manufactory in in- 
i wasted all the east eith cleom 
smoke, and toil; suppose such a man sent from the mil 
or the forge, at eight or nine o'clock at night, into a 
school poy a from a book—why he would be asleep in 
three minutes [hear, hear]. He could not learn; it was 
mot in human nature that he could do so.” 


» here so forcib 
ph, from the b 
fy. — show :— 
‘“‘ A meeting is advertised to take place at the 1 
hall, on Monday evening next, 1 send at 
masters, apprentices, and shopmen, with a view to othe 


about the early payment of wages, and to take 
steps to shorten the hours of business, and to pro 
a library for the intellectual improvement of those whose 
leisure will be increased by the change. The committee 
announce that arrangements are being made with the 
council of the Literary and Philosophical Inatitution,” 
to meet the above end, The gentlemen employed to 
canvass the different masters, with a view to the early 
payment of wages, report that their proposals have met 
with very general approbation.” 

The Spectator, in recommending the formation of 
associations similar to the Birmingham Athenic In- 
stitution throughout the country, says, Our sole 
objection is to its pseudo-classical title: let those 
towns that imitate Birmingham in deed take a better 
name—boldly assume that the institution will be- 
come characteristic of the nation, and call their as- 
sociations by a title h ly significant in its 
generality and plainness— h eties.“ 

Harvest 1x Sourn Wares.—Our letters from all 
parts of the country contain extremely favourable 

of the harvest. South Wales has not had so 
good a harvest for many a year. The grain is now 
well nigh housed, there left but little to ‘ 
and that only of comparatively smal] patches on the 
hills. The crops generally are above an 3 
quality as well as E yield. The weather d 
past week has been all that could be d the 
temperature having been high; plenty of sun, and 
not a drop of rain for several days er. More 
orious harvest weather, or better crops of all kinds, 
ales has seldom been blessed with by a supreme 
superintending Providence.— Welshman. 

Atrempts to Urset A Rattway Tram-—On Fri 
— last, as the mail train on the Bristoſ 
and Gloucester railway was passing near the Durs- 
ley station, it passed over a gate which had been 
malici thrown across the line. Fortunately, 
the impediment was crushed to pieces without caus- 
ing any injury to the train: On the previous week 
an iron bar and a hurdle were thrown on the line 
near the same spot, which luckily caused no , 
On Tuesday the train was run off the line, near 
Birmingham and Gloucester junction, but was for- 
tunately stopped before any serious accident oc. 


curred. The passen however, much t- 
ened, and were conveyed . 7 destination in 


Dears or tae Ger Ko. A few days 
died near Beaulieu, J oseph Lee, the ackno 
e 
ew 
He 


monarch of that m clase of le th 
sies. He was a native of Brokenhurst, in the 
Forest, and was, it is said, in his 86th year. 

— 1A e of ee 
e nd a large assem 0 children, 
grand children, and great grand Gail Ten. He is 
reported to have died worth a great deal of money, 
Indeed, some years ago, when was mar- 


Lee 
= to one of the Stanleys, old Joseph Lee presented 
er, 


the occasion, with one hundred e Jul. 
neas, es trinkets, and several pieces of - 
niture. About 60 years ago he was in the 

nder, and 


sobriquet of “ Gi It is observed, that 

Joe in his day, had dabbled in almost de- 

ent of the black art, and with the ex of 

wp Seeded feeb pert . 
into Winchester gaol, he had managed to Her 

cards with more than ordinary success. was 

panion of the notorious Peter Warren 


and 
suit of hazardous and ed 


Joe. 


— be accidently met with a caravan of one hun- 
ies and upwards, laden with tubs, 
into the forest, where they were wont to conceal the 


in their day more formidable 
stealing in Waltham chase than was Gipsy 
Joe and his party in the New Forest. y weg 


deer stealing, poaching, and occasionally 


the various fairs, were Joe’s m 


upon every move. In his political administration 
as emanate Ser one aot Se 2 
viz., that excommunicating, 
add eaten en gipsy of the name of Lee 
from the sybilline fraternity, for 
had committed against the rules 
the order. The Mowery 34 was — 
v assembly various tribes, though 
pin thas novel had a ie! im g effect. 
Wrrencrart 1x 1844.—Not long since, the ‘ 


place of the dead at Phillack, near Hayle, was m 

the scene of transactions which w have black- 

ened the darkest ignorance of 

that several persons afflicted with 
who, for want of moral 
the directions of their me advisers, very readily 
every nostrum that gos- 

PE speslencs proving that the 
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boasted remedies were of no avail, their imagina- 
tions were put to the utmost stretch, in order that 
they might avoid the only method by which they 
could be cured. Fortunately, a blazing light shot 
across their darkened way, and their gloomy reflec- 
tions were dissipated by its brilliancy. It was a re- 
velation; and they denounced their ignorance, be- 
cause they did not sooner find out the cause of their 
malady. To believe that they were ill-wished was 
only the work of a moment, but to discover a person 
who could break the spell was not so easily accom- 
plished. Every thought and action was centred in 
attaining their darling object. Finally, their wish 
was consummated, and a scatterer of witches’ spells 
stalked forth from Helston, to whom they disclosed 
every incident of their lives, fraught with uncer- 
tainty as tending to good or evil. The day was 
chosen, the dr hour of midnight fixed, and the 
abode of the silent clod of all that once was living 
was named as the place of assignation. The hour 
drew near, but their purpose became known from 
the impulse of their ecstasies, and their stealthy ac- 
tions were closely watched. The asked-for fee was 
immediately given, and, after silence was enjoined, 
the church wall was scaled. Then the spell- 
breaker commenced the mysteries of his art, by mak- 
ing mysterious sounds and performing mysterious 
actions, as he walked over the dead, hotly pressed 
by his frightened dupes. Having walked many times 
round the church, the doors and windows opened 
and shut at his bidding. Then he commanded them 
to remain open, and, as they were passed in succes- 
sion, he brought the persons who had ill-wished 


dissolved, and a faith given that their cure would be 
speedily effected. Some days have since elapsed, 
and either their faith has failed, or the witch-spell is 


Svuicipe or two Gamexeerens.—The following is 
the official report, by the coroner, of the suicide of 
William Easy and John Cucksey, gamekeepers of 
the Earl of Stradbroke, in 8 :—Inquisitions 
taken before Mr Sparrowe, coroner.—On Monday 
last, at Henham, the seat of the Right Hon. the Earl 
— fifty-four, o 12 — * — 

y-four, one eepers of the noble 
earl, who, on Saturday last, destroyed himself by 
shooting himself through the head in one of the 
covers near his dwelling. The deceased had tied a 
round the butt end of his gun, and con- 

—_— it with the lock in such a 


, 56, 
Dre of Strad- 
w death, 1 from a similar catas- 
„ and so immediately following that of Mr 
, excited the most intense interest in the neigh- 


to the of low, adjoi that of the 
1-1 ny A while sitti in ws room, 
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past, as he had been unwell. He had had a fall 
his horse, and suffered from a in his side ; 
saw him Sunday morning, w he seemed 


5 

7 

SEs 

cE 
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y morning, after s death, 
had shocked him much, and he ‘appeared 
distressed about it. It further 
in evidence, that the deceased, on enteri 
complained of being very chilly, 
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; gun, it ap- 
the beam by a coup 
e of which, supporting the stock of 
found on the floor near where the gun 
ili the room was very low, so 
y one passing through the room 
would come in contact with the 
thung. This circumstance, and 
t being found upon the floor, coupled 
remar fact of un going off so im- 
mediately after the entrance of the and his 
family, it having been positively stated to have been 
o minutes, considerable doubt ex- 
isted in the minds of the coroner and jury whether 
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returned a verdict—‘‘ That deceased died from a 
gun-shot wound through the head, but whether in- 


flicted by his own hand, or the effect of accident, 
sufficient evidence thereof did not appear to ths 
jurors.“ 

Execution at Taunton. — Joel Fisher, the old 
soldier who killed his wife, was hanged on Wednes- 
day, near Taunton, in the presence of 5,000 persons. 
Several applications were made to the governor of 
the prison by persons afflicted with king’s evil and 
rheumatism, for permission that the hand of the 
dead man might be rubbed over the parts affected, 
with the idea that they would be cured! The inn 
in which the murder was committed is resorted to 
by numberless persons, who are shown the blood- 
stained bed-room, the scene of the fatal deed! A 
fellow from London, on hearing of the tragic event, 
hastened down, and engaged the premises with the 
view to a profitable speculation ! 


IRELAND. 
LIBERATION OF THE STATE PRISONERS. 

At a few minutes after five o’clock on Thursday 
evening, the all-important intelligence of the rever- 
sal of the judgment of the Irish Court of Queen's 
Bench reached Dublin, and in a few minutes the 
news spread like wildfire through the city. All 
parties, 5 common consent as it were, had 
p ed for a contrary decision; and men stared at 
each other, as if doubting the evidence of their 
senses. At six o'clock the joy bells of the Roman 
cathedral church of St Paul, on Arran quay, com- 
menced a merry in honour of the event; and 
troops of anxious faces were to be seen thronging the 
streets with silent triumph depicted in their counte- 
nances. The Morning Chronicle oy who went 
over in the steamer which conveyed the glad tidings, 
describes in graphic terms its t on the le :— 

As the mail steamer, the Medusa, n the pier 
of Kingstown, it was observed that there was on the 
jetty a large collection of persons of all classes—the 
richly clad and the 1— poor. The traversers’ 
solicitors had provided themselves in London with flags, 
on which were inscribed the words, Triumph of law 
and justice—the judgment reversed,” 0 Connell is 
free. It had been intended, by means of these flags, 
to notify the defeat of the government long before the 
ship could touch the land; but as the captain of the 
vessel represented that such a display might be objected 
to by the admiralty, the flags were not unfurled until 
those who bore them had stepped on shore. The solici- 
tors, and several of those on deck, waved their hats; a 
movement was instantly perceivable in the crowd, but 
no response was made to the intimation that was thus 
conveyed tothem. Again the hats were waved on deck, 
and a cheer was given. It was not responded to; but 
the instant the faces of the solicitors were 4 — 
that it was seen that the cheerers were Mr Mahony, 
Mr Ford, Mr Cantwell, and one of the able counsel of 
the traversers, Mr O! Hagan, then indeed was every hat 
raised in the air, and a cheer burst from the multitude, 
so vehement, so earnest, and so fierce, that in its excite- 
ment of exultation it pierced the ear as if it was a shriek. 
“O'Connell is free!“ was rung forth by the stentorian 
voice of Mr Ford, and the word free was echoed back 
again in a hundred voices. Men rushed tumultuously 
forward to the very brink of the pier, and seemed read 
to bound across the space of waters that yet separa 
them from those who came the m ers of such joy- 
ful tidings. All was confusion, all excitement on shore; 
whilst the only words that could be heard were free, 
free, Is O'Connell free?“ and whilst men bounded 
and shouted aloud for joy, there was not a woman pre- 
sent whose hands did not seem clasped together, as if 
she were engaged in prayer. At last the vessel reached 
the land, and then the flag-bearers, jumping on shore, 
— 1 them fully to view, and as the words were re- 

by the tongues of many men aloud, shouts and 
lessings rung around from every side. The 14 
of the seemed to produce a magical effect ; it looked 
as if the me oye had been, like Clan Alpine's men 
in The y of the Lake,” concealing themselves from 
view until a certain signal was given; for the moment 
that the white banners fluttered in the air, men, women, 
and children were seen hurrying in thousands down 
towards the pier. There was no point within view on 
which persons might not be observed collected—in the 
windows of Kingstown, upon the roads at a distance, or, 
farther on again, from the lowly cabins, there were men 
waving handkerchiefs, or hats, or lifting their hands in 
air, exhibiting how enthusiastically they participated in 
the general joy. 

Even the railway train to Dublin was made the 
means of comm ing the glad intelligence to all 
in the neighbourhood of the line—the i 
having decorated the engine with one of the great 
banners. At the — terminus the demonstra- 


tions of joy were repeated on a der scale by the 
immense crowd there pods sy Messrs Ford, 
Cantwell, and Mahony, the traversers’ solicitors, 
hurried on to the with the joyful news h 
streets —— 4 th dense * of rejoicing ‘ 
every says the reporter, down to the very police- 
men, beaming with joy. There was a universal 
movement towards Richmond Penitentiary :— 

When I reached the gaol, I perceived crowds hurry- 
ing in all directions towards it—on horseback, on foot, 
on cars; and in many places I observed that the carmen 
had deserted their stands in a body, %; them- 
selves and their chances of employment, er that 
they might be the sooner at the gaol, ‘ to hear the news 
about the liberator.’ Shops, houses, all things were left 
to chance, whilst every tation seemed to push forth 
its inmates to hear the great tidings of him whom I have 
more than once to-day heard distinguished as our own 
father.’ Hundreds were clamouring at the gate to see 
him, and greet him: but admission was, as a matter of 
course, refused. 


Sennen rece <> ot Se news :— 

pon being conducted to Mr O'Connell's apartments, 
I found him and his friends in the very flush of the 
triumph, which was now officially, it may be said, an- 
nounced to Large as the apartments are, allotted 
to Mr O'Connell's use, they were swarming now with a 
crowd. He bore the intelligence with the same calmness 
* it was manifest he — have * had it been 
of an opposite nature. His lip, an eye, and the 
cordial grasp of his hand, showed his joy, and how 


deeply he felt the’ sympathy exhibited towards him, but 
he was not in the slightest — — shaken by the intelli- 
gence. He was overwhelmed with gratulations upon 
gratnlations, that came pouring in u him, in fresh 
accessions of old and steadfast friends, who rushed to 
his place of confinement to bid him joy. 

pon turning to look at the other traversers, I per- 
ceived that none had suffered from their confinement— 
that all looked like men who felt that they had been un- 


justly persecuted, and were determined to scorn and defy 


the worst efforts of their worst foes; that all—Mr John 
O’Connell, Mr ge 5 Dr Gray, Mr Barrett, Mr Steele, 
and the secretary of the Repeal Association, Mr Ray, 
were, if it were possible, improved in health. ; 

The following incident shows the estimation in 
which Mr O’Connell is held, not merely by his own 
supporters, but by others with whom he has hap- 

to come in contact. 

At length dinner was announced, and comparative 

uiet was for some time restored. During the time that 
Mr O’Connell, with his son, and the families of the tra- 
versers, with some of his most attached friends, such as 
Mr Taunton of the Register, Mr Bianconi (whose name 
and enterprise are so well known in Ireland), with Mr 
R. V. Fitzpatrick, Mr Cuan, and others, were dining, a 
gentleman was seen hurrying into the room, evident! 
much excited, and saying, ‘Good God! can it be true?!“ 
I observed that every eye was turned towards him, and 
I was struck with the deep feeling of respect and vene- 
ration that was painted on the features of all ; but a cry 
was raised by some of the ladies. They had observed 
this gentleman to stagger as he was advancing towards 
Mr O'Connell. He fell exhausted into a chair, and it 
was some time before he recovered. When he had done 
so, he was merely able to say, or rather to sob forth, as 
he grasped the hand of Mr O’Connell, ‘I come, sir, to 
congratulate you on what I have heard.’ This gentle- 
man (Mr P „the governor of the penitentiary), I 
have assured, was an Orangeman, is a high tory, 
an ardent supporter of the Peel administration. 

As the sheriff had intimated to the governor of 
the prison that Mr O’Connell and his fellow-tra- 
versers were to be liberated the moment the order 
from the House of Lords had . were of 
e- ected in any re- 
spect to the strict rules of the prison, and directions 
were given that as many as they chose to admit to 
their presence should be allo to see them. From 
an early hour on Friday morning hundreds upon 
hundreds of the middle classes came pouring into 
the prison. Those who came upon political matters, 
or to make arrangements as to the procession of Sa- 
turday, were admitted to an audience of Mr O’Con- 
nell, and then proceeded N Ay pay their re- 
spects to the other traversers. many and 80 
incessant were these calls, that it was found the 
prison rooms could not convenientl contain the 
numbers that pressed for a sight of O'Connell, 
and he was finally obliged to descend to the gardens, 
wherein ladies and gentlemen, and children, in vast 
numbers kept cro around him, each contenting 
himself wi his hand, uttering a fervent 
prayer for his welfare, and then passing on. The 
same course was observed with the other traversers, 
and wherever they were found, they were each 
and all entreated to write their names. Large co- 
loured cards, with richly embossed borders, had 
—.— 41 and to what extent 
these signatures had been ed for may be learned 
from the fact, that so early as two, Mr , of the 
Nation, assured me he could not have tten his 
name less than twelve hundred times. Such was 
the scene exhibited in the gardens of Richmond Pe- 
nitentiary during the day. It began early in the 
morning—it lasted until dinner hour, when for the 
last time the prisoners and their friends met within 
the walls of a prison. 


The order of the House of Lords had been brought 

by Mr Gartland. The usual formalities were gone 
h, and it was announced to Mr O'Connell and 

the traversers, that were razz.” We 
have the instance of state of organisa- 
i , of the earnest desire to main- 


as the 1 their numbers were moment- 
ari] denne | lice were sent for, to secure the 
public peace as Mr § Connell returned through the 
streets. He wighed, he said, to have the peace pre- 
his managemen I NA 
t, not one m 

sage 4 he —— 1 — 5 = that Au oath of 
retu e rather than go in . 

What then — ? In the midst of their joy their 
exultation, their triumph, that portion of the population 
that in other cities are designated the mob, here ranged 
themselves in close files; each pr the other firmly 
by the hand; they pressed together in such a manner as 
to leave a „a free space, for Mr O'Connell and the 
traversers, Richmond penitentiary to Merrion 
square, a distance, I think, of about two miles, at least; 
and thus it was, that there was given a most extraordi- 
nary instance, of his influence and their subordination, 
to the world. 

When Mr O'Connell reached Merrion square, 
there were about 15,000 persons regent. Their ac- 
clamations never once subsided as Mr O'Connell 
approached; but when he actually placed his foot 
upon the step to ascend to his own door, there was 
an outpouring of popular acclamation which has 
never been 8 In a few moments after, Mr 
O’Connell entered his house, and presented himself 
at the balcony. He frequently essayed to address 
the assemblage ; but his words were drowned in the 
reiterated acclamations that ascended from the vast 
multitude, and several minutes ela before their 
enthusiasm became sufficiently subdued to permit 
them to listen, even to him. At length, during brief 
intervals of silence, he spoke to the following 
effect :-— 

Why you seem [cheers]. It seems as if you were 


lad to see me home [tremendous c ing and 
waving of hats]. This is Dy own — bee 


1844. 
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cheering for several minutes]; but I have come home 
ma prison [cheers]. In other countries they send 
the rogues to prison, and leave the honest men at 
but many a 
confined wi the walls of a gaol [immense cheering}. 
But God is stronger than our enemies [cheers]—and 
thanks be to that God [great sensation] I am here to-night 
in my own home [cheers]. The es are at home too, 
but do they feel as comfortable to-night as I do [cheers] ? 
The foul attempt to destroy the sacred right of petition, 
to violate 1. * bys em ape the constitution in 
my person—that foul and felonious attempt has signal! 
failed [loud cheers]. The people of Ireland have gained 
a mighty victory, and well have they deserved that vic- 
tory—they have—the moral, the temperate, the religious 
le of Ireland [tremendous — |. In their hun- 
thousand strength they were mil as the playful 
lamb that crops the herbage as it passes along, and such 
mildness will they show in their might at present [tre- 
mendous er Oh, but we'll have ala bra — 1 
to-morrow [loud e = ; but no man shall be harmed; 
no man shall be insulted or offended; there shall not 
even be a groan [cheering]. 
and keep the 


2 
altry rogue was left at home while I was 


We will langh to-morrow, 
roaning for another day. I did not 
make a speech these three months [tremendous 
cheering and waving of hats). I did not make 
a speech these three months, so my pipe is a little out of 
tune [cheers]. In the meetings of 1843—the glorious 
meetings of 1843—they called them monster meetings 
cheers] because such assemblages could not be peace- 
collected in any country on earth except our own 
—not a blow was struck—not a glass of whisky drunk— 
not even an accident occurred [cheers]. No one was 
shoved, or crushed, or pressed upon [great cheering}. 
Oh! it could happen nowhere but amongst the courteous 
people of Ireland—the ple of Ireland that are kind 
to one another—the Christian people of Ireland [cheers] 
—and now, blessed be God! we are here to-night re- 
joicing [deep sensation]. We shall have no tumult to- 
morrow—a little shout we will have, and some cheerin 
—the happy bird must chirrup [tremendous cheering}. 
And now go home in quiet, and tell every one you meet 
that we are to assemble to-morrow in peace and — 
ness [cheers]. And then go to your rest, having first 


offered up your thanksgiving to the Almighty, that he 
has vouchsafed to look in mercy upon his peop of Ire- 
land, and I promise you we will have the repeal [tre- 


mendous cheering}. 

The Liberator having retired from the balcony, 
the Head Pacificator then came forward, and, waving 
his hand to the people, cried out Home, home; 
and then they moved away, passing the house of the 
Liberator in one dense deep stream, and at half-past 
seven o' clock Merrion square was silent, or disturbed 
only by the footsteps of the casual passenger. 

THE PROCESSION. 

Saturday morning opened inauspiciously—the rain 
descended in torrents. This, — "hid not re- 
press the popular enthusiasm, for, at an early hour, 
seighbourhood of Hi RJ . — square and the 

1 0 ic itentiary, despite 
the descending rain. The — were early at 
the prison, where they breakfasted. Ere they bade 
adieu to its walls, Mr O' Connell performed a gene- 
rous act :— 

He inquired the names of all who were in the prison, 
incarcerated by reason of the non-payment of fines im- 
posed upon them, and he directed that all whose charac- 
ters were good should have their fines paid for them. 
This order liberated about forty prisoners, or gave them 
the option of being liberated, if they chose to pay the 
fines. Some, whose punishment was to expire in a few 
days, preferred keeping the money, as they had already 
mostly discharged their fines by their personal sufferings. 

About eleven the rain ceased, and a bright burst 
of sunshine came to make the general joy complete. 
At that time there were thousands co along 
the lines leading from Merrion square to the prison. 
In the front of the gaol there is a road about two 
hundred feet wide, and beyond that ficlds extending 
towards the city for about a quarter of a mile, where 

are then closed in by houses. This was the 

tion occupied by the population. Instead of the 

crowds umb ether, it was observed that 
they formed lines within lines. 

It was not until twelve that the first portion of the 

reached Richmond itentiary, and it 
was not until two o'clock the triumphal car reached 


the doors of the prison. During those two hours 
thousands upon thousands defiled before the gaol in 
one unbroken line of full-grown men. There was a 


wide space kept for them by the people themselves, 
unaided by a single policeman, the entire population 
obeying on the instant the signal or the voice of Mr 
Thomas Reynolds, the city marshal. This vast mass 
of human beings was — up into sections by 
the bands of music preceding the flags or carriages of 
the different trades, the players being all dressed in 
—ůů— b * colours of the most 1 
description light blue, pink, green — everything 
could attract and gratify the eye whilst, as to the 
banners and carriages that were displayed, some of 
them were of the most gorgeous . The 
trades were followed by —r of every kind— 
post-chaises, jaunting cars, coaches. In fact, such 
was the demand for vehicles of all sorts, that Dublin 
alone could not meet the supply, and carri were 
obtained from Bray, in the county of Wicklow, and 
all the other large establishments for miles round the 
lis. In these carriages were the re war- 
dens and members of the association. ese were 
in followed by the members of the corporation, the 
en and town council, in private carriages, 
headed by the 1. These then were suc- 
ceeded by the friends or political admirers 
of Mr O’Connell; and amongst them was, in the 
same iage with Mr Grattan, the member for 
Meath, the 1 Hely Hutchinson, the bro- 
ther of the Earl of Donoughmore. 

Never in Dublin was there such a ion seen, 
either for the numbers that it incl or that wit- 
nessed it, or for the respectability and wealth who 
either participated in it, or manifested their delight 
in witnessing it. The great climax to its magnificence 


was, however, the moment in which Mr O’Connell, 
accompanied by his son John, Dr Miley, Mr Duffy, 
Mr Steele, Mr Ray, Dr Gray, and Mr Barrett, emer- 
ged from the prison gates to take init. A move- 
ment from those who could see from the parapet of 
the into the inner court, intimated to those out- 
side that Mr O'Connell was about to appear. The 
crowds, which up tothat time had been cheering loud- 
ly, ; silence seemed to run with the rapidity 
of icity along the line. There was a dead silence. 
It continued for at least five minutes, and then, when 
at length O’Connell was conducted from the gaol by 
Mr Smith O’Brien, M.P., a sudden cheer burst forth, 
but it was instantly suppressed, as if it were prema- 
ture. A low, deep, and thrilling murmur seemed 
to be uttered by the thousands that were witnessing 
the scene ; it was the suppressed exclamation of men 
who were struggling with their feelings, and endea- 
vouring to master them. At length O'Connell, 
with John O'Connell, and Dr Miley, were seen 
a the triumphal car, and then came forth a 
shout so loud, so long, so vehement, and so enthusi- 
astic, that even the man of firmest nerve must for 
the moment have felt himself shaken by it. Wher- 
ever the eye could reach, the space beneath it was 
eccupied by a human being, and each and all were 
sending forth a e of acelamation. The shout of 
chose in front of the prison was caught up along the 
whole line of procession, and for at least five minutes 
the air seemed to be rent with a thunderburst of joy- 
ful cheerings, that came reverberating back upon the 
utterers, making every heart beat quicker, and every 
2 2 brighter. The cheers continued; and 

en Mr O Connell, who wore on his head a bright 
green velvet cap, rose and waved it two or three 
times round his head, when in and again were 
the acclamations renewed, each time a ing to 
increase in fervour and in strength. ere could 
not have been less than 500,000 persons gathered to- 
gether for this national festival. 

The carriage in which Mr O'Connell sat on this 
occasion was of the most magnificent description. 
It is thus described :— 

It would be hard to attempt a description of this 
strange machine (which originall fig so far back 
as 1832, at the chairing of Mr O'Connell in that 
5 It is apparently constituted of a large platform, 

ng three stories, arranged like steps of stairs, and 
fusely decorated with purple velvet, gold fringes, gilt- 
eaded nails, bosses, and — n the top stair 
were two large arm chairs, covered with le velvet 
and gilding, in (or rather standing before) w 
placed Mr O’Connell and his son John. The hon. 
tleman stood up to his full height, with his head 
slightly thrown back, and waved velvet cap and 
bowed incessantly, whilst at intervals his lips were seen 
to move, but it is needless to say that whatever he said 
was utterly inaudible through the sterm of cheers and 
yells which raged around On the the second stair 
was seated Dr Miley, and on the lowest e sat Mr D. 
O’Connell, jun., an Irish harper attired in the full dress 
of the days when Malichi wore the collar of gold use- 


lessly pla on a genuine Irish harp, and two youn 
— who “ understood were Mr O'Connell's 
grandsons) dressed in tunics of green velvet with caps 


of the same material and white feathers. 
Dr Gray, his lady, and family, occupied the next 
— 4 Mr Barrett, Mr Duffy, and Mr Ray next; 
and Steele sat in the third from the triumphal 
car, Each of these gentlemen was warmly ap- 
plauded as he took his seat. The next carriage in 
the procession contained the solicitors for the de- 
fence, bearing the monster indictment. The scene 
of joy that presented itself at the Penitentiary was 
as upon all parts of the line where Mr O' Con- 
ne ; but in none did it reach a higher 
oa enthusiasm than at the Four Courts and at 
O’Connell’s own residence, when he returned to 
it in the evening. 

Mr O'Connez.t, on reaching the balcony of his 
residence in Merrion square, came forward, and pro- 
ceeded to address the vast multitude, amidst the 

ing peals of acclamation. He said, 

This is a great day for Ireland (tremendous cheering] 
—a day of justice. All that we ever desired was justice, 
ee of a ed aaa t An AI rate. The 

sof t k e conspiracy of the o r 
—the foul — r of the jury 5 base 
conspi inst the lives, the liberties, and the con- 
stitutional rights of the public—have all, blessed be 
God, been defeated. Justice has thus far been attained, 
and Ireland may, if she deserves it, be free [loud cheers]. 
But do I doubt the people of Ireland deserving it? If 
I did, I would be the most stu as well as the most 
base of mankind. How could I doubt them? Had not 
we made a mighty experiment of collecting them in tens 
of thousands, and twenties of thousands, and hundreds 
of thousands? Had not we even millions meeting in 
the tranquillity of the open day, with a strength that 
would bear down the armies of the world [great cheer- 
ing]—but with a meekness and a mildness, and a gentle- 
ness of demeanour, that allowed them to be man as 
if they were a mere flock of children [cheers]? Yes, 
from north to south, from east to west, the congregated 
myriads met—they assembled—they heard their wrongs 
described—they knew that there was no exaggeration 
and no falsehood asserted. They knew that they had 
been a nation, and they determined that their country 
shall be a nation again [loud cheers}. One meeting 
alone remained unassembled—the meeting of Clontarf 
[cheers]. Some of the minions of power laid, I fear, a 
scheme to dye that day in gore—to deluge the soil with 
the blood of the people; but we disappointed them 
{cheers}. I issued my counter proclamation, and it was 
obeyed. The people did not put themselves in danger. 
But the law has since declared that we were acting il- 
1 * Oh, no, it dare not do that, but it spelled out 
legs ity out of a number of legal meetings [* Hear,” 
and cheers]. Our Clontarf meeting has not taken place 
as yet; but it will be for the Re Association, which 
has the confidence of the Iris ple, to determine 


whether it may not be necessary, for the sake of public 
— le, to decide — 


whether that meeting may not be 
r held. I hope they may arrive at the conclusion 
that it is not necessary to have that ; but, if the 


cause of liberty requires it, we will all go there, peace- 


ably and unarmed, and we shall return with an increased 
determination that Ireland shall be a nation [cheers]. 
My own opinion is, that it will not be now necessary to 
hold the Clontarf meeting, because I think the le 
which would call for it has been 

already. Even the trials vindicated it. But if we do 
not take that step what are wetodo? I have a secret 


for you [cheers and laughter]. We D 
that Ae n to — * — we adopt 
no detail without being perfect vised as to its pro- 

riety and N y, they said that I was not 
loweer, or that I had grown old, and forgotten all my 
law; but I am young h in law and in fact for them 
yet [cheers]. They said that I, who had often boasted 
that no man who followed — advice had ever been 
brought into j dy, or found himself within the fangs 
of the law—and I often did make that boast—but they 
turned round upon me and said, Doctor, cure thyself. 
They alleged that I, who had advised others well, had 
misadvise ee They said I was guilty of a conspi- 
racy, but I tell them they lie [loud cheers]. And I will 
tell you who says they lie—Lord Chief Justice Denman 
in the House of Peers t 2 If I wanted to 
indulge my vanity, and to have my legal skill tested, I 
could not have devised a better plan for having my 
object effected than that which has taken place through- 
out the entire of these proceedings. 

The honourable and learned gentleman then 
ceeded to state that he would attend in the Con- 
ciliation hall on Monday, when he would announce 
all his future plans; and, among others, detail his 
project for having county meetings to petition for the 
impeachment of the judges, attorney-general, and 
other parties concerned in the late trial. 

Sunpay.—According to the official notification ad- 
vertised in the orange“ as well as green“ journals 
of Friday, ‘‘solemn high masses and Te Deums 
were celebrated and chanted in all the Roman catho- 
lic chapels, on this day, to commemorate Mr O’Con- 
nell’s triumph. Mr O'Connell and all the members 
of his family, the Lord Mayor and family, several 
members and officers of the corporation, Mr Ray, 
and Dr Gray (a protestant and ex-m ), attended 
to-day the church of the Conception, Marlborough 
street, which was crowded to overflowing, while an 
immense concourse of pedple were assembled out- 
side, and kept in order by a strong force of police, 


both horse and foot. 
Dr Miley. Having ex- 


The sermon was preached by 

plained at very great length the doctrine of the Roman 
catholic church, which permits its followers to seek the 
intervention of the Virgin Mary, and having adverted to 
Mr O’Connell’s appeal to her from Tara of the Hills 
(when addressing the monster meeting, which took 
place there on the 15th of August last year) for her 
prayers and her protection, proceeded to comment upon 
the triumph of the law, in the first place, over Mr O’Con- 
nell, and of justice over law in the end; coupling with 
this last event what he considered a remarkable coinci- 
dence in connexion with the celebration of this day’s 
festival in the church —“ the nativity of the blessed Vir- 
in“ —viz., the fact that Mr O'Connell and those mem- 
rs of his family and others who were in communion 
with the catholic church had, when all hope from human 
aid had appeared to have been in vain—when all human 
succour might well have been despaired of, in compliance 
with the suggestion of a pious clergyman, prayed to 
Heaven for the intercession of that justice which it 
seemed that man was to deny them. The devotion of 
the Novena,” in honour of the nativity’’ was begun, 
and the last day on which it terminated was completed 
when Mr O’Connell and the other prisoners were freed, 
but not till then. It was for the purpose of saying 
the last prayers of thanksgiving—the last prayers 

appointed by the church—-that Mr O'Connell 
returned to the prison, to pass from thence to the 
car of triumph. The preacher, who dwelt at 
much length upon this circumstance, observed that he 
did not call it a miracle, but it was an incident so far 
beyond human calculation that one of the solicitors en- 
gaged in the cause had said to him, that, though he had 
eard the judgment reversed, had seen men congratulate 
themselves on the event, and was himself the er of 
the official document which liberated Mr O'Connell, still 
that the ides of heving thoee peoulier prayere for the im 
ng those prayers for the in- 
tercession of the Virgin was to the mind of 
the priest who conducted the on of the Novena. 
He then adverted to other events, which, he said, were 
notorious in history, to show the coincidence between 
prayers to the blessed pales and the fulfilment of them, 
contrary to all human pro N and concluded in the 
following words: —“ Pray for him, O holy mother of 
God, that he may be made worthy of the promises of 


Christ.“ 
This prayer seemed to uce a general and marked 
sensation throughout church, all who were en- 
abled to do so having immediately knelt down. At 
the close of the ceremony a Te was chanted 

the choir and the clergyman officiating, imme- 

tely after which Mr O'Connell and family re- 
— to their residences, followed by a large por - 
tion of the crowd, who cheered them enthusiastically 
as they drove through the principal streets. 


THE PROVINCES, 

The different mails and coaches, of course, carried 
the news to all parts of the country. It spread like 
—— among the le; and, although at first 

ubted, it was received with the most lively de- 
monstrations of joy, such, perhaps, as no people but 
the Irish or the French would exhibit. In every 
22 A of triumph were made 
the people, in the country by the peasants, and 
the towns by the shopkeepers, and such of the re- 
f classes as are supporters of O'Connell. In 

e south and south-west more particularly these 
demonstrations were made, and the county of Cork, 
of which Mr O'Connell is the representative, was 
not behind the rest. It affords a sample of the effect 
of the news generally where the supporters of Mr 
O’Connell are numerous. 

The news arrived in Cork about noon. It seon spread 
through the city, and drew vast crowds to the front of 
the Exchange-room and the ne -offices. Some 
of the — at pe re a yd people that it 
was not . w was 
alive wit — and, before the new Wiad boon 
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half an hour in town, n were formed, 
@ the streets with green nny and music. 
any houses were decorated with boughs, and, as if b 
e, all the poorer classes of the population contriv 
to supply themselves with boughs, even to the little 
children. The utmost good humour prevailed. 

Along the mail-coach road to Dublin there were 
similar demonstrations of j At night the whole 
8 illuminated. e lighting of bonfires 
on the hills is a customary mode of expressing satis- 
faction or conveying intelligence with the Irish 
peo On this occasion they indulged themselves 
to the utmost. The whole horizon seemed on fire 
whichever way you looked. These fires were kept 
up during the greater part of the night. The towns, 
and even the ur were illuminated. 
Fermoy was one blaze of light, as was indeed 

town or considerable village in the southern 

ets. At Thurles there was an enormous col- 
. or people, and a monster bonfire; at 
| the same; and so on throughout the prinei- 
pal routes of the metropolis. Every post brings in 
accounts from the provinces of a like character. 
„The popular exultation in the country,”’ says the 
t of the Chronicle, ‘‘ surpasses, if that 

were — what has been witnessed in the me- 


tropo The joy of the people is quite unbounded, 
but all is . There is not, from any part of the 
country, tion of a single breach of order 
or of ce the opponents of the triumph 


Great Ponte Banaurt.—A public dinner, on a 

lendid scale, is to be given to Mr O’Connell and 

fellow-martyrs, on a convenient day within the 

t month, to commemorate the memorable event 

of the reversal of the judgment and their release 

from 2 Arrangements are to be made to en- 

able of the country to participate in this 
national festival. 


Tun Hanvest N Instanp.—Some of our corre- 
spondents allege that there is a finer harvest in pro- 
— sone gathered this year in Ireland than at any 

season within “the memory of man, or of 
the oldest inhabitant.” The potato crop, respect- 
ing which so many fears were expressed some time 
since, has been remarkably improved, especially in 
quality, by the weather of the last four weeks. The 
wheat crop is exceedingly fine, and the oats are said 
to be very abundant. in the commencement of the 
season there was every reason to expect a fhilure of 
the flax crop; but we are informed that, although 
the bulk — 2 wh — * less oe in 2 
seasons, yet the quality will compensate for this de- 
ficiency.— Banner of Dieter. 


SCOTLAND. 

ILtuminaTiIon IN GLasGow Por THE LisERATOR.— 
Yesterday (Friday) evening, about nine o'clock, a 
number of repealers in Bridgegate street and neigh- 

hood commenced lighting up their windows, in 
of Mr O'Connell and the other traversers, on 
the occasion of the reversal of their illegal sentence 
by the House of Lords, and by ten o'clock the illu- 
mination in that part of the city became general. In 
Cowcaddens, also, the news of the decision had the 
same inspiriting effect, and hearty rejoicings in and 
out of doors were everywhere manifested. A great 
part of St Enoch’s Wynd, particularly the properties 
of Peter M‘Cabe, Esq., were brilliantly illuminated; 
being in one land no fewer than 300 candles 
burning. re was neither riot nor disturbance of 
any kind in the quarters where the illumination went 
on—in fact all ies seemed to look upon the mat- 
ter with the of feeling. We observe, by 
placards extensively posted throughout the town, 
that a great public meeting is to be held in the City 
hall on Monday first, on the occasion of the reversal 
of the sentence of Mr O’Connell, and his liberation 
from prison along with the other traversers. Amongst 
the names of the gentlemen who are to address the 
meeting, we are happy to notice that of our eloquent 
and warm- friend, Mr Henry Vincent. — 
Glasgow Saturday Post. 


Retrrement oF Lorp Sranitey.—Lord Stanley's 
acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds is thus ac- 
counted for by the Standard: — His withdrawal 
from the scene of his triumphs, and from the walls 
which have long echoed with his brilliant eloquence, 
and the enthusiastic cheers of his admiring and 
astonished „is only preparat to his 
removal to the House of Peers. Lord ey re- 
tains the seals of the colonial office, and his seat in 
the cabinet ; and, however severely his loss may be 
felt in the House of Commons, his entrance into the 
House of Peers must be hailed with universal satis- 
faction. Indeed, the want of speakers on the 
government benches in the Upper House has been 
strongly manifested since the death of the lamented 
Lord Fitagerald, the absence of Lord Ellenborough, 
and the frequent indisposition of the Earl of Ripon.” 
Lord Stanley has issued an address to his late 
constituents of North Lancashire; the most r& 
markable point in which is his expression of a hope, 
that in the selection of a successor, they will mark 
their approval of the government to which he be- 
longy. The noble lord is, according to the Times, to 
becalled to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Stanley, after the same fashion as his father, the 
— amg Earl of Derby. The vacant seat will pro- 

bly be contested by the Anti-corn-law League. 
Were the election to take place after the ensuing 
registration, the free traders express their belief that 
they would successfully contest it. It is understood 
that Talbot Clifton, Esq., will be the tory candidate. 
The liberal candidate is not yet named. The tory 
candidate is thought to have chosen to fill the 
vacant seat only pro tem., as warming pan to Lord 


Miscellaneous. 


State Ax PRosrrors or Traps.—We have re- 
ceived several monthly circulars from various mer - 
cantile houses engaged in the cotton, woolen, &c., 
trade, all of which notice the check which the 
demand for our soft manufactured fabrics has met 
with in foreign markets during the last month. The 
exports have been, therefore, on a very reduced 
scale lately, and were it not for the active home 
trade, which the certainty of a Food and early har- 
vest has ar a the month of August would, sa 
the circular of Messrs Gibson, , and Co., 
one of the dullest experienced during the present 
year.” Very large shipments having been made to 
India and China, and the commercial accounts by 
the last overland mail not having been favourable, 
the market for these countries has been very in- 
active: and, indeed, generally, the foreign demand, 

articularly that for the last three weeks, seems to 
288 the average. The prospects of trade are, 
nevertheless, encouraging. The contingency of a 
French war appears now to be so remote, that we 
may fairly anticipate a favourable reaction in those 
branches of commerce which have been for some 
weeks past depressed by the prospect. In the yarn 
trade the past month has been one of great activity, 
that branch of industry being at present in a most 
hopeful and healthy state. o the abundant 
harvest this favourable state of things is no doubt 
in a great measure tobe attributed. Low prices of 
food, and the activity and prosperity of trade, both 
producing and conveying, go naturally hand in hand. 
—Chronicle. 


Carr Warner's Invention.—Mr Jobbard, of 
Brussels, who has devoted much attention to pyro- 
technic works, has communicated to the French go- 
vernment what he states to be the composition of 
Captain Warner’s destructive power. It consists, 
he says, of a congreve rocket made in this way :— 

The head of it is composed of a hollow iron cone, of 
great strength, containing a kilogramme of fulminate of 
mercury, on which is placed the usual charge of the 
rocket, of which the body is twice as long as those in 
general use. He discharges his projectile from a direct- 
ing tube from the port-hole of the vessel, and on a level 
with the water, so that his projectile, skimming along 
the waves, which ps a part of its weight, fixes it- 
self in the side of the enemy's vessel, where it bursts 
when the fire reaches the fulminating powder, and making 
an immense opening in it sinks it at once. The proper 
range of this rocket is only three or four miles, but Cap- 
tain Warner imagines he can send it five or six by dis- 
charging it from acannon. He does not say that he will 
attain his object in the first) attempt, but he will try on 
until he succeeds. 

Troors ror Ingtanp.—An express from London 
arrived at Chatham barracks on Saturday evening, 
bearing orders from the horse guards to Colonel 
Wilshire, the commandant of the garrison, to imme- 
diately despatch two regiments to Ireland. Every 
means were taken to carry the order into execution 
without delay; and the greatest activity prevailed. 
At 12 o’clock on Saturday night all was in readiness, 
and two steamers having previously reached Chat- 
ham, the troops embarked.— Globe. 


Surrty or Coat iv Great Britain.—Although 
the present known coal fields of Great Britain con- 
tain, perhaps, sufficient coal to supply her wants for 
2,000 or 3,000 years to come, it is a very erroneous 
basis of calculation to assume that the whole is at 
our disposal. Under the present system, in the 
finest description of coal of the northern field, there 
is even, in its extraction, a loss of 364 per cent. The 
views of the theofetical geologists, without allowi 
for waste, would lead to the most incorrect — 
conclusions; while Conybeare, Lardner, and others, 
would make our coal resources sufficient for 1,500 or 
2,000 years, Professor Sedgwick and D: Buckland, 
allowing for loss in working, calculated from prac- 
tical experience, are convinced that 400 years will 
leave little more than the name of our best seams. 
Of 45 feet of coal in a section of all the coal strata, 
in one of the best pits of the Tyne, not 30 feet are 
workable. In the north, coal cannot be extracted 
at a profit, if less than two feet eight inches. Most 
of the thin seams are worked for local consumption, 
and cannot bear the expense of transit and compe- 
tition for manufacturing and commercial purposes. 
Already the Tyne portion of the northern coal fiel 
begins to feel the difficulties of exhaustion in the 
finer description of coal; and thet of the Wear and 
‘Tees (less worked than it) has the advantage, in 
commercial competition, of from 9 to 10 per cent. in 
price.— Mining Journal. 

ARMED SuprpRessION OF THE Stave Trape.— 
The Liverpool Peace society has presented a petition 
to parliament on this subject, going into it at much 
length. The prayer of the petition is thus ex- 

ressed: 

„ Your petitioners, therefore, being convinced that 
no external force can be effected to crush this trade so 
long as it continues a profitable one; and feeling, also, 
that however good the object to be accomplished, the 
have no authority to seek its accomplishment throug 
the destruction of human life, do most respectfully and 
most urgently entreat your honourable House to assist 
in . an end, without delay, to the unchristian 
and life-destroying system of armed interference b 
this country for the suppression of the slave trade.“ 

At Hougham, says the Stamford Mercury, a 
farmer's wife ties up her cream * linen cloth 
buries it for twenty-four hours in a damp corner of 
her garden—empties it into a bowl—stirs it with a 
2 — and the butter and buttermilk separate. 

butter is said to be sweeter than that which is 
made by churning. 

We are positively assured that his Majesty Louis 


8 # son, not yet of age. The tory party are al- Philippe will England on the 9th of next 
CIE shaw no wndineneenebennele coven — 


EVERYBODY'S COLUMN. 

A general recruiting is ordered in Russia. The 
western provinces are to furnish five men for every 
thousand of the population. [More food for the 
Circassian cannon we su 4 

The will of the late l. Travers, Esq., has been 
proved in the Prerogative court. The property is 
sworn under £70,000. 

a ag ent 17 2 2 of St ey committed 
suici tely ing an egg-shell with ° 
powset pees it in his mouth, and then —ͤ— 
it with the lighted end ap on, 

An American minister, Mr C. T. Torrey, is in the 
felon's 1 at Baltimore, awaiting his trial on a 
charge of having assisted two slaves to escape, one 
from Maryland, and the other fiom Virginia. 

Professor Sewell, of the veterinary college, says that 
the prevalent disease amongst cattle may, in almost 
all cases, Deen 5 bleedi x 

A person signi i ** Peccavi,”’ sent 
4100 to the 1 of the Exchequer, to be 
placed to the credit of the nation. 

Sixty-eight thousand dollars have been paid by 
the state of Kentucky, up to the present time, as 
compensation to the owners, for slaves executed as 
criminals. 

A swindler “‘ made a pair of shoes, last week, in 
Kendal, by ordering a pair, first from one and then 
from another, and although neither would let him 
have the pair, they did not hesitate to let him have 
a single one each. 

The secretary of state has appropriated Millbank 
penitentiary as a depot for the reception of all con- 
victs under sentence of rtation in Great 
Britain, in lieu of their being sent as heretofore to 
the hulks. 

A Prussian judge is at present in this country on 
a visit. He has accompanied the judges en the 
northern circuit to the principal towns which they 
have visited. 

Hip, hip, hurra!“ originated in the crusades, it 
being a corruption of H. E. P., the initials of Hieroso- 
lyma est perdita (Jerusalem is lost), the motto on the 
banner of Peter the hermit, whose followers hunted 
the Jews down with the cry of “ Hip, hip, hurra! 


On Sunday even L hime dh Pi I 
passed over Chesterfield, on their way, it is supposed, 
to the fens of Lincolnshire. Such a circumstance at 
this early period of the season was hardly ever 
known; and it is considered to forebode an early 
and severe winter. Nottingham Review. 

Tue Younc Ippa.—A teacher, endeavouring to 
make a pupil understand the nature and application 
of a passive verb, said“ A passive verb 2 expres- 
sive of the nature of receiving an action, Peter is 
beaten. Now, what did Peter do?“ e boy, 
pausing a moment, with the vest countenance 
ey replied, *‘ Well, I don’t know, without 
he Aollered.”’ 

The losses sustained by the Emperor of Morocco 
since the commencement of hostilities with France 
are estimated at 30,000,000 of francs, and this loss 
is every day increased by the cessation of commerce, 

Ussrut AND Orwamentat.—The French des- 
patches of the battle of Isly mention the capture of 
the Emperor's son’s parasol. Marshal Bugeaud has 
claimed this for his own use, as he thinks it will 
2 the laurels he has gathered in Algeria from 
withering.— Punch. 

A Perruiriep Forest.—Mr Kennedy, in his late 
work on Texas, says, one of the most remarkable 
natural curiosities in Texas is a petrified forest, near 
the head of Pasigono river. It consists of several 
hundred trees, in an erect position, turned to stone. 
Trees now growing are partially i 

Scorce Awnrcpote.—An anxious mother was 
taking leave of her son, on his departure for Eng- 
land, and giving him all good ad “My dear 
Sauny, my ainly son, gang south and get all the 
siller from the Southerns, take everything you can; 
but the English are a braw boxing people, and take 
care of them, Sauny. My dear son Sauny, never 
fight a bald man, wh cannot catch hold of him 
by the hair of his head.” 

ConsiperaTg GaOLEZR.— Horace Walpole tells the 
annexed anecdote of a humane gaoler in Oxford- 
shire, who made the r to one of 
his condemned prisoners :—** My good friend, I have 
a little favour to ask of Jour which, from your 
obliging disposition, I doubt not you will readily 
grant. You are ordered for execution on Friday 
week. I have 1 engagement on that day; 
Kit makes no ce to you, would you say next 
Friday instead?” 

Matrimony.—“ A beneficed clergyman, of the 
highest respectability and good family, but of limited 

e Leeds Intelligencer, of 


lady who can command two or three hundred a 
year.” The answers to this advertisement must 
state the “ age and circumstances” of the candidates 
for selection. 

A correspondent of the Worcester Journal says 
that he knows a person who inserted in “ the leadi 
journal of Europe“ an advertisement for which he 
paid 9s. At the foot thereof was appended—“ Par- 
ties wishing an answer to their application will 

lease to enclose a postage stamp.“ ithin a week 

e received no less than 219 letters with postage 

stamps enclosed, which not only paid for adver- 

„but gave a bonus of 9s. 3d. In favour. It is 

said that hundreds of persons resort to this novel 
mode of raising the wind.“ 

There is no surer way of ascertaining the state 
rn dy his i 
an here new , the 
Virginians and Pennsylvanians think, the Kentuckian 
caloulates, the man of Alabama reabons, 


* 
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Religious Intelligente. 


Briexton.— West ernest CnarzLI.—0On Tues- 
day, August 20th, Mr R. Brewer, formerly of Cole- 
ford, Gloucestershire, was ordained to the pastoral 
office over the church meeting in the above place, 
which had been formed the previous evening Sy Dr 
Steane. The services commenced with an early 
prayer meeting at six o’clock a. m., and at eleven 
o’clock Mr Russell, of Greenwich, commenced with 
reading the scriptures and prayer. Mr Aldis delivered 
the introductory discourse from Matt. xxiii. 8. Mr 
Davis, of Lewes, asked the usual questions, which 
were responded to by the newly elected pastor, and 
one of the deacons. Dr Steane offered prayer for a 
blessing upon the union thus formed. Dr Murch 
delivered the — to the minister; and Mr Soule, 
of Battersea, concluded in prayer. Dinner and tea 
were provided in the spacious room of the town hall, 
where a large number of friends were provided for 
by the spontaneous benevolence of those attending 
upon Mr Brewer's ministry, and some others inter- 
ested in the new cause. the evening, after Mr 
Aldis had read and prayed, Dr Cox preached to the 
church from Phil. i. 27. And thus closed one of 
the most harmonious days Brighton has ever wit- 
nessed. The sum of £91 was collected towards the 
floating debt. 

Openine or A New ConorecatTionaL CHAPEL AT 
Cotcurstex.—This place of worship was 2 for 
divine service on Thursday se'nnight, when two 
eloquent and appropriate dlecounes were delivered 
by Dr Campbe of London; and Dr Morison of 
Brompton. The day being fine, a large number of 
ministers and friends from surrounding con ions 
attended, and completely filled the place. The devo- 


tional exercises were conducted by Messrs Johnston 


of Nayland, Trew of Dedham, Pechey of Langham, 
Johnson of Halstead, Kay of Coggeshall, Pinchback 
of Manningtree, Elrick of Sudbury, and Rust and 
Langford of Colchester. In the middle of the day 
upwards of 120 ladies and gentlemen dined together 
at the Room of the Mechanics’ Institute, after which 
NN addresses were delivered by Drs Camp- 
bell and Morison, Mr Anderson of Bures, Mr Fraser, 
the 2 of the church, and J. Chaplin, Esq., of 
Colc „ and other friends. The collections 
amounted to nearly £63. The whole proceedings 
were marked by the utmost cordiality and Christian 
—— It was particularly gratifying to see so man 
neighbouring pastors present (to the number in all 
of seventeen) with many of their members to testify 
their sympathy with the infant church in this impor- 
tant movement. The chapel is a very neat, — 
building—454 feet by 44, situated in a new street, and 
capable of seating between five and six hundred per- 
sons—having a gallery at one end for Sunday-school 
and free seats, and vestries behind. Provision is made 
for side galleries, when necessary, which would af- 
ford accommodation for upwards of 700 altogether. 
It has been erected under the superintendence of Mr 
W. F. Paulton of Reading, and the design of the 
building does credit to his taste and judgment. It 
will cost altogether, including the ground (100 feet 
frontage by 70) and fences, about £1300. There is 
toom left for the erection of school-rooms, which it 
is hoped the congregation may be enabled to erect 
by and by. This place has been built for the use of 
a church lately formed, and now under the pastoral 
care of Mr Fraser, formerly of Albany street chapel, 
Edinburgh, who has been preaching with great ac- 
4 to the people since the beginning of last Oc- 
tober. The church at present consists of about forty 
members, and although most of them are poor, they 
have, besides paying current expenses, raised already 
among themselves upwards of 400 guineas towards 
the building fund. And it is gratif to state that 
most of those friends who have already contributed 
voluntarily pledged themselves to give the same 
amounts as those already paid within one year and a 
half from the present time. This affords another proof 
of the efficiency of the voluntary principle. 


GRANTHAM, Lincotnsnine.—Mr J. Barfitt, of 
Salisbury, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the independent church and tion, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, and p „(V. v.), entering * 
his stated labours the first Sabbath in October. 
Barfitt enters upon this important sphere of labour 
under circumstances highly encouraging. 


BIRTHS. 
Bept. 3, at Mount House, Braintree, Mrs E. G. Crata, of a 
son. 


on 
Sept. 4, the wife of Mr Joun Srouonrox, independent minis- 
ter, Kensington, of a daughter. 
Sept. 5, at Olney lodge, Battersea, the lady of Joszrm Tart- 


TON, „of a son. 
me MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 26, at the independent chapel, Wells, by Mr H. Cross- 
man, SAMUEL LAMBERT to ELIZABETH MAsTERs. 

Aug. 28, at Cannon street chapel, by Mr J. Dean, Mr WILLIAM 
Massey, of — owe, to ELIzaBETH, eldest daughter of William 
Wa * urnage. 

ion ZI, at my rer! chapel, Cheltenham, Joux, eldest 
son of Mr Charles MALVERN, brush manufacturer, High street, 
to FANNY ADAMS, youngest daughter of the late Mr Francis 
BawLinas, surveyor, of Cheltenham. ö 

Sept. I. by Mr John Chapman Davie, VaLenting Boxen, to 
EvizasetH MgpLam. 

3, at St Ives, Mrs Evizapetn Cosway WII IIe, relict of 

Mr Henry Willis, of Sir Wm Elford's bank, Plymouth, to Joun 
Cua_iow, Esq., merchant, — of St Ives. A tea was given 
by the mayoress, at the Guildhall, to eighty children of the 
1 me ] hapel, Leicester, by th tor, Mr 

, at Harvey lane c ‘ cester, by the pastor, 

J. F Mureell, Mr J. NRWTro, to Saka, fourth daughter of Mr 
Te ind d hapel, Needham Market, Joszru 
C. J, at the independent e am Market, , 

— son of T. E Hansens, Esq., of Battisford hall, te 

daughter of N. H. Suiru, Eeq., of Deerbolts, Karl 


Sept. 3, at the independent Beccles, Mr DuRRANT, 
ten., watchmaker, to Miss Sm1TH, of the same place. 

Sept. 4, at Foleshill independent chapel, by Dr Styles, Mr 
WILLI\M ARMss0N, widower, to Miss ANN RANDLE, spinster, 
both of the parish of Bedworth, Warwickshire. 


Bept, 4, at the baptist chapel, Pershore, Worcestershire, by the 


Stonham. 


| 


Mx F. Overbury 
iss HAxNaH Nun Mid, of Pere 


Sept. 4 o Abbey chapel, ; the tor, Mr J. 
W F 5 0 K. na of Mr 
4. Saunders, ark 11 t tie ULDING, 

ter of the late Mr rg , of Devizes. 
at 15 Ebenezer yoombe, by the pastor, Mr 
ave te Panel ol ark, to JANE, eldest daughter of 
. 
, at the ind t chapel, ham, Devon, by Dr 
ph - P 18 X iss MARY H 
Henson, both of Duly 

Sept. 10, at Claremont chapel, Pentonville, by Mr Brow 
minister of — Green yo ty Mr George Carter, late o 
re, 1 to Ettza, daughter of John Fiarunz, 
Esq., astings street, New fond. 

Aug. 30, in her 60th — +; affliction, borne 

* , n ; a on, with 
mad — to the Divine will, her hope 
resting alone on Christ, Saran, the beloved wife of Mr Robert 


RanyYarp, Olifton, near Sh Beds. Her end was peace. 
2, ALBAN, son of Mr W. Urton, dissenting minister, of 


J. 


St Albans, six months. 

Sept. a long and painful illness, in her 19th year, 
— 2 — — hey Thomas Jzerrs, Kneesworth 
street, Royston, Cam 

t. 3, after a protracted illness, 39 years, Ona 
the beloved and affec wile of John Rurran, Bsq., of 
Morden, near Mitcham, Surrey. 


Sept. 3, at Braintree, Mr Jahns WrtAnrte nat, ironmon- 
ger, of that town, aged 51 years. His death will be deeply felt 
y hie widow and family, as also by a circle of friends. 


nape 4, ANxe Mania. infant twin of Mr John WIIIIAaus, 
t minister, Hunslet. 
- pt. 8, early in 7 4— 5 1 8 Ko" her * 
and a large eo 8 ss Hrn 1GHT 
daughter of Mr John Kn t, of Surrey .B ih. 
Laa. at Little G 7 cestershire, * uf r THOMAS 
Hotmes, deacon of the church, Blaby. He was highly 


esteemed by an extensive e of friends, and had enjoyed the 
bentefite of religion for more than fifty years. 


Schools i THRE Saxon Istanve.—The Mis- 


of the old Spaniards, and they have children growing 
up around them. On my inquiring as to their 
schools and means of education, judge of my surprise 
when the answer was, ‘Oh, we have to send them 
to the Sandwich Islands to be educated; there they 
have good schools, here we have none. 

Human Sacairices in Inpia.—A t at 
Berham whose letter is dated April 19th, su 
plies a few facts of a most cheering nature relative 
to the Khoonds. It is gratifying to learn that 
the labours of Captain herson have been 
crowned with complete success. 22 the pre- 
sent year he has obtained the surrender o — 
of a hundred and forty victims in the Ganjam 
Khoond region, exclusively in the Goomsoor Mul- 
liahs. The proper season for these inhuman exhi- 
bitions having passed, without the slightest tendency 
to a single sacrifice, it is concluded that the abomi- 


nable practice has been absolutely relinquished 
within the above limits. Too much cannot 
be bestowed upon the political agent, ugh whose 


incessant and able exertions this triumph of mercy 
has been effected.— Madras Athenaeum, April 30th. 

Tue Porpsry or Invinorsm.—We understand that 
the chapel in Duncan street, 8 ate belonging to 
the disciples of the late Rev. Edward Irving, who 
have for some time denominated themselves ‘* catho- 
lic, within the last few days has been ornamented 
with a cross, placed immediately under the portico. 
Whether this is in consequence of a “new light,” 
or whether it is by way of enlarging the Roman 
catholic chapels at the back of their building, we are 
not informed; but it would appear that it has taken 
a long time to discover the necessity for this addition 
to the building. — Patriot. 

Proor or Cuingese Crvitisation.—No higher 
proof, perhaps, may be adduced of the high state of 


civilisa mye — age 7 Saar’ than 
that the mili on, so far from consi- 
dered the most honourable, is, with the exception of 
their priesth considered the lowest: the first 


station in society being given to men of letters, the 
second to merchants, and the last to the paid military 
defenders of their country. 


Trade and Commerce. 


The following buildings are certified as 
nising marriages 


places 2 
for solem , pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 William 
IV., cap. 85 :— 


chapel, Rochdale. 
— chapel, Needham market, Suffolk. 


B y, Joun, King’s-cliffe, North 
ATTE * * ‘ = 
Battery, Tuomas, and ur at 


hire, toy dealers, Sept. 13, Oct. 18: solicitor, 
Goddard, King street, Ge London. 

CLARKe, Henny, Sheffield, builder, Sept. 18, Oct. 4: solicitors, 
Mr Ryalle, Sheffield, and Mr Blackburn, Leeds. 

Docxexy, Rosert THorNTon, Dartford, Kent, and of Far- 
ringdon market, City, market ener, Sept. 14, Oct. 18: soli- 
citor, Mr Thomas John J ny Walbrook L * 

Krronen, Joux, Stock port, corn r. t. ct. 9: so- 
licitors, Mesers Johnsou 1 Kiug's Bench walk, Temple, 
London, and Mr . Ferns port. 

Partionew, 1 Woolwich, tailor, Sept. 12, Oct. 18: 
solicitors, Mesers Hine and Robinson, Charter house square. 

Qur, Joux, White 1— Essex, dealer in cattle, Sept. 12, 
Oct. 18: solicitor, Mr Henry Ashley, b, Shoreditch, London. 

RON Air, Louis Abotrks, Cheltenham, milliner, Sept. 22, 
Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr Pike, Old Burlington street, London. 

Rat tas, THomas, 2, Ingram court, Fenchurch street, City, 
wine merchant, Sept. 18, Oct. 18: solicitor, Mr Alfred Goddard, 
King street, Cheapside. 

SOTHERS, 1 = pe * — — 
7. grocers, Sept. : solicitors, oer 
and Co., Salters’ hall, 8t Swithin's lane. 


T CHARLES late of lane, 
sein Age bac a: we Weta da 
lronmonger . 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 


general agent, Sept. 10, $4, 


Draven, THOMAS, 


Mr Tomas STANLEY, of Gloucester, to | 


DIVIDENDS. 
Oct. 1, J. Pratt, Berners street, Oaford street, plumber— 
pont. 28, W. Timmis, Longton, rdshire, . N. 
. Higginson, Liverpool, pawn t 


ire, 1 ie. 


Meredith, Li 
H. Buckley, Manchester and 
ufacturers. 


man 
Tuesday, September 10th. 


The following buildings are certified 8 places duly registered 
tor — — pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 Wil- 
liam IV., cap. — 

dt Mary's church, Brewood, Staffordshire. 

Mile-end New Town chapel, urch street, Mile-end. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
S1son, Joux, Brighton, dealer in toys. 


Mark lane. 
„ september N October 
, Mr can ed ne buildings, London; 
Mr Unwin, Sheffield! Mr Blackburn, Leeds 


Waanitow, ALFRED JON, 2, Sekforde street, Clerkenwell, 

fancy stationer, September 19, October 22: selicitor, Mr James 

Willem Percival Scott, 2, Southampton , Chancery 
e. 


soren rr 
ot Jamas, late of Uphall, mining engineer, Sept. 17, 
SHIELs, Jous, Edinburgh, corn dealer, Sept. 14, Oct. 7. 


John Webster, of | newspaper etor, first and 
final div. of le. in the pound, payable on san cher Olieber 7. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
The business transacted in 3 per cent. co since our last 
has been pretty extensive, and prices are very Money is 
very abundant, and easy to obtain, 


Wed. | Thur. Mon. | Tues. 
3 cent. Console | 98% | 9° 
Ditto for Account. 9 vot oof 2 
3 percents Reduced. — — — — 
* per cts. Reduced! — — — — 
Ag per een. — — — 
Long Annuities...| 124; 1294 We} ime 
Stock — — — — — 
India Stock........ 280 1 — a — — 
Exchequer Bills. pm | 74pm | 74pm | 75pm 75pm | 74pm 
india Bonds ...... — | pm — | = -- 
FORBIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian „ aee*teeee — Mexican „„ „„ „ „ „ „6 „6 30 
Be eee „„ „665 eee 103 Peru „„ „%„„„„ „„ „„ — 
Brazilian i i DP Spercents| 81 
Buenos Ayr es SS § Ditto s per cents 44 
Columbian . sos. .ees««- 181 J Russian 116 
f anish „„ „„ „„ „ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ se. tive eee | 
Dutch 24 per cents aesive ..... oes 
0 ö per cents 1 Deferred ......| Wa 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Birmingham and Derby | 79 | London & Birm. I Shares! 26° 
Birmingham & Gloucester III | London and Brighton 48 
Black wall. 7]] London & Croydon Trunk] 18 
Bristol and Exeter ...... 81 | London and nwich 9 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western — | Ditto New ............ 33 
Eastern Counties ....... Ii Manchester and Leeds (197 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 66 Midland Counties ......|106 
Graud Junction ........ 81048 Ditto Quarter Shares .. yee 
Great North of England. IIe North Midland ........ — 
Great Western 145 § Ditto Necxc — 
Ditto Half , 87 | South Eastern and Dover] 38 
tto Fife 26 uth Western 86 
London and Birmingham 222 | Ditto Ne 11 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, Sept. 9, 

There were a few cargoes of for wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
and fresh in during last — a fair how to-day of 
samples of wheat from the near counties, ehiefly of the new 
crop; there were many soft and some sprouted parcels ; 
runs were selec out at about last week's prices, but 
decline was submi to on all secondary aud inferior descrip- 
tions. For foreign there was a limited consumptive demand, on 


i last week. 
n es ry gt So of new barley, which found 


nears. 
ere was a little better demand for oats; prices were full 
supported, and in some instances a small advance 5 — 
sof all sorts su 
peared, quality and 
More new grey peas offeri 
off up to 34s. for Maples. 


prices. A ſew runs of new ap- 


than hitherto, which were taken 
te boilers maintained prices. 


P 7. 
Wheat, Red New .. 40 to 46 Met, Ordinary to 
ans 2 .. 80 3 * 
White Ie eee e * 
een — * — * Hog phoe cede 8 5 
Flour, sack ‘ Se Desbeccooese 50 
eed eeeeeeeree 25 * vs Boilers. *eeneeeee 33 se 85 
Malting —— 30 .. 34 | Beans, Ticks...... 2” ., *. 
‘. 7. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Beans, Pigeon 32 on | Wheat 20s. Od, 
Harrow 31 arleyr ee ; 0. 
Oats, Feed eevee „ „66 18 „ 20 ats „ * „„ „„ „„ „„ 0 
Fine „ 21 * 23 Rye *eeeeeeeeeeeee 7 6 
Poland i .. 2B eee 7 6 
Potato 90 .. 8B [Pee 8 6 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
ser. 6. SIX WEEKS. 
Wheed sisi cececcee SOs. IId. Wheat 50s. 6d. 
Barley ......+s006+ 4 11 Barley ....sse0ss 4 83 
Oate „ 6 %%% „%%% „%jv9 20 7 Oats „ %% „%% „„ 20 4 
oo „ 384 2 oo 3 8 
rec soc 90 Die coccccocece 10 
.. eee ee eee eee 33 10 . eee eee A 10 
SEEDS. 
Canaryseed, though in good supply, was fully as dear as on 


Monday last, and mustardseed rose ls. per bushel in value. In 
prices of other sorts of seeds no change occurred, but winter 
tares were 6d. to ls. per bushel lower. 


linseed pare Clover owt 
English, sowing 54s. to 608.“ English, red... . . to— 
Di — eevee 40 * 43 Di FE. * «4 = 
tlo, crus ng. ** 9 * — — 
Medi. & Odessa 41 ** 43 itto, ne. 4 — — 
Hempeeed, mall. 35 .. 38 New Hamb., red 
Large 6 %%% %% „%% — tto Ane. — — 
Canary, new ...... — = Old Hamb., red 
60 „ 62 Ditto, fine.... — eo — 
* 46 French, red — 89 
44 0 52 Di white.... — 9 * 
2 Coriander pe eee is .. 18 
bushel 3 last 
** ] ish, new * i 20. 
Trefol 2. , 10k, ln to 3 
Fon... „„ „„ — ug 8 5 „ „6 
Old — * „%%% ee orn Foreligu 4h Ibe delt 
| eres, new......0, é.. 7 takes — 0 = 
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PROVISIONS, London, Sept. 9. BAPTIST CHAPEL, FOLKESTONE. NEW EDITION OF HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS, 
There was a very slow demand for Irish butter, and only a | THE Christian Public are respectfully informed „ 
limited extent of transacted on board or landed, at that it is tos 41. in the erection of a MNS f INFANT MINDS 
little or no variation in . ee ee new Chapel at Folkestone. Pus was contemplated or 1 
off at 83s to 84s. per Bacon was more Prag “+ about five years ago, and now that the local of the By ANN and JANE TAYLOR, Authors of — — 
business in Waterford and Limerick singed sides at 44s. to 5ls. | town is changed, by the railroad, from a place of Poems, for the Nursery,“ Kc. Ke. A New Edition, 


the ) containing many Hymns never before 


“ A well-known little book, entitled ‘Hymns for Infant 
Minds,’ contains (Nos 14 and 15) a better practical description 
of Christian Humility, 2 opposite, than I ever met with 


quite destitute of the virtue in uestion, may be the wiser and 
better for it. — Aig. Whately's Essays on Christion Faith, cr 
THE CO UTIONS OF Q. Q. 
By Jane TaxLox. 
New Edition, in feap 8vo, with Vignette Title, price 7s. cloth. 


room. “A work which cannot be too highly praised; religious 
e Providence has kindly raised up a friend who will lend | cepts, moral lessons, and interesting information, oll given ina 


Monda , if it be required, free of interest for five years, should it | sound and beautiful form. Another instance of the arity 

y steady, at prices quite eq be commenced this year, and many circumstances dictate of writin book being in high favour with . 

teat week, and at which the whole of the tu y | immediate effort. In its present this work is, perhaps, not generally known, 
12 as it was published in detached portions in the Youth’s Maga- 


zine,’ and the parts have only lately been wre hy But many 

reader is a wi W. * py ae ene 

hich exhibited a decided , How it Strikes a Stranger,’ „ which appeared in separate 

the general quality of w a improve- | ‘The cause is God's, and may his children favour it! pieces, and will be found in various selections of prow ‘reed 
g 


previous 24 The ber of sheep * 
extensive, the ing 4 was rather — Ramsgate, August, 1844. J. MORTLOCK DANIELL. 8 Review (July, 1844), in an article on Juvenile 
y supported. The sale for P.8.—The desirableness of this step is felt by all the Minis- blications. 
lambs was very inactive, yet we can notice no alteration in | ters in the East Kent Association, and the Rev? Eustace Carey MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, 


number of calves was moderately Prime | and Rev. John Aldis, of London, are acquainted with the pre- AND POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE JANE 
of veal were a steady E at A pe .., sent interest. TAYLOR. 
— 7 ~ ™® were in fairaverage | Contributions, either or promised, are respectfully and | A New Edition, in feap Ove, prise 5s. cloth, uniform with the 
and heavy at sates. thankfully acknow . ve. 
Price per stone of 8lbs n Same Mr C. Vaines 100 „ , will delight all readers of sensibility or taste, by 
0 2s. 6d.to . 10d. Veal........ 3s 4s. 6d me 12 Me Mele .......... 010 @ | the unaffected ness, playful humour, and glow of senti- 
28 ..4 0 | Pork........ 3 0 „ 3 10 1 — eie 5 6 Mr Gene Foster” 3 0 6 | ment, by which they are characterised.” —Helectic Review. 
3148 Interest derived from Mr James Smith 1 1 0 0 | HE CONVALESCENT ; 
Heap or CaTr_e aT SMITHFIELD. st 15 18 6|MrAllen .......... 110 Twelve Letters on Recovering from Sickness. 
. Calves Pigs Collected in adjacen Mr T. Martin ...... 110 By Mrs GiLpeRrr. 
sae J 502 © o 9 eee 42 10 6 Mr Kemp .......... 100 Feap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 4s. silk, gilt edges. 
Monday 3,317 . 157 «+» 370 8. M. Peto, Esq., and MrCoward ........ 5 0 0 Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine! — 
Mrs Peto, to be Mr Arnold 10 O | Jesus. 
Newoats and LRADENHALL Maa=8Ts, Monday, Sept. 9. given when com- Mr Pewtress........ 20 0 “ There is a beautiful book, The Convalescent,’ by Mrs Gil- 
Per Mbs. by the carcase. menced ....6s.+++ 100 0 0 Mr Collings ........ 0 0O | bert, which displays tenderness and holy wisdom in its matter, 
Inferior Beef 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. Inf. Mutton 2s. 6d.to2s.10d, | Mr Cannon 1 1 0 Rev. E. Steane,D.D. 1 1 0 | taste and el in its manner, and which could scarcely be 
Middlingdo 2 8 ..210 |Mid.ditto 3 0..3 4 Mr Collins.......... 5 © O Mrs Han 0 0 | spoken of with too much commendation.— Dr Pye Smith, in 
Frimcomall 3 See 4..4 4 |Mriowe FAS... 5 0 0| Mr Page nn... 0 9| ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR SUNDAY 
e ** r „ NK. 9. OO GU Ol MAPS SOROS .nccccvene 
Large Tork 2 4 ..3 4 |SmallPork 3 6 ..310 Mr W. B. Garner 2 0 6 Miss K. Brewi 20 8 
Lambs, 3s. 4d. to 46. 8d. r Cartwright ...... 1 0 0| Miss A. 0 0 SCHOOLS. 
sae 5 — Mr W. L. en.. 2 0 0 pe I ay ee 
| , SurTaPiRLD, Sept. 7.—At per load of 36 trusses. J. MORTLOCK DANIELL. — n 
f | Coarse Meadow .. 75s. to 90. | New Clover Hay .. la, . SEVEN BLESSINGS FOR LITTLE 
) ew „ OS — — — 
25 . 8 — — — CHILDREN. 
Useful Old ditto . 9 100 Oat Straw eteee * 26 ** by 1 By Mrs GILBERT, Author of “ Hymns for Infant Minds,“ “The 
| en ——— — ISSIONARY REWARD BOOKS FOR Convalescent,” fte. 
5 COTTON. CRILDREN. Price 3s. 6d. per hundred. en 4 
There has been but little demand for cotton, and much desire] u that these little books may be advantageous! 
: to sell it this week. The market has closed hea re | used as Books in the Sunda e connested with HYMNS R INFANT SCHOOLS. 
at a decline to 4d. lb. on American, and the tchurches. They refer to the operations of the Bap- Sixth Edition, Imo. Price 4d. sewed. 
| —— id 8. Ielende eS eS tist , and it is hoped that their extensive circulation | „“ Twelve Hymne, selected from the above, may be had for 
1 — salitian than ot tho last publie sale. 280s may tend to t the interest felt in that institution by the | the use of Infant Schools. Printed on broad sheets, for pasting 
1 — N q young people of our congregations. The series will be con- on boards. Price 2s. per set. 
| — 13 — —1 Also, by the same Author, 
| 2 ne Just published, ORIGINAL ANNIVERSARY HYMNS. 
: | WOOL. Se eee 5. A Jamaica Baptising. Adapted to the Public er of Sunday Gehosls, nd Sanday 
weel masket fe frm. colonial previous oo . School Unions 
Bo oad — we Og Oy 18 — 4. : Imo. Price 6d. sewed. . 
. doing for t, though the home trade is yhealthy.| 4 Mary Graham London : Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St Paul’s Churchyard. 
The imports of wool into London last week were 658 bales, viz., This day is published 2 ae 
| 533 from Germany, 120 from South America, and 5 from Jamaica. N T H E P 8 4 L 0 amp oe 
1 COAL EXCHANGE, Sept. 9. THE CALA ITA By Vincent Nove.1o, Esq. 
5 nen Ste. G4. 2 B A 21128 end yma The SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS, viz., Treble, Alto, Tenor, 
23s. 6d. Ships arrived this week, 147. odies. for . n ; 
Organist of St These editions of the Psalmist are particularly recommended 
i GROCERIES.—Tvespay, Szrremper 10. Just in 1 vol. 18mo, price 5s. eloth. for social and class singing, and for use in public worship, both 
TEA.—fn the sheenes éf oll seblie sales the mark WEST AFRICA, its Condition, and Chris- | from the clearness and beauty of the and from their porta- 
pu et has a ype 
firm bility, each part oceupying one small volume. Any part can be 


. Good common Congou is selling at 114d. | tianity the means of its Recovery. D. J. East. 
gon is selling at 114d. | BUNT ON THE DRINKING USAGES OF THE | had separately. 


UNITED KINGDOM. Also 
ew and Edition. 1. The PSALMIST, with the Instrumental Accompaniment, 
4to, in one vol., half-bound morocco, 24s.; or in Four Parts, 


2. The PSALMIST.—The Vocal Score, in oblong 8vo, n one 
rere 

3. HYMNS, adapted to every Tuns in the price ls. 
: J. A. Nowa, Dean street, Soho; Lonoman and 


Co.; Sum and Co.; Hovistox and Strongman ; and G. and 
J. Dran. Paternoster row; and all Music and Booksellers. 


Series of Interesting Facts from Sacred and Profane History 
By the Rey. Joux Youno, M.A., author of “The Record of Second Edition, Frise Theve Fence, or Two Shillings por Deom, 
ce,” Distribution 


os er gives a power to mortal man with heaven, LETTER to the Peo of the United King- 
2 want and death is givea; A dom, on NATIONAL RMATION in 
And Help, as needed, springs from sea or sod ; and STATE. 
While awful Judgment smites the foes of God.” „ This is an able and eloq 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY JUBILEE. e shows 
National Enf 


On the 10th of September will de ready, in one handsome 8vo | above all others, is We 
n . — (7th 1b4h * eo 

A letter) to M J Leicester. 8 | 

— eee FATHERS and FOUNDERS of the| 1%"! Pulished by Arvorr and Jowns, 8, Paternoster 


~ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY ROAD. LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Incl Au- 
f Gove Cos; HALL VAULTS, 35, Bi 


Instituted 1758. 
[HE NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION street Within.—CURRALL and sON beg to invite public 


2 I. ee e en art te rs Sas 
0 are in good health, are between 7 and 11 years of age, and have and remunerating profits, will maintain, respectfully mit the 
Dre — dos. Per dee. 
— the the School, to whom also Subscriptions may be epirit, 8 2 Bucellas ...... ——— 228. 
paid. must be sent in not later than the 27th instant.| FISHER’S STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF | Do” superior 26. 336, ee X — 
0 — — — FAMILY BIBLE. Embellished | Sherries, pale and brown . 38. 1 
— Poptne „428. 48s. 
— Just published, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth lettered, series of . 
HE SACRAMENT S. fa Dravinge 
r Ao tnguicy tate the Netuunel, Go Syubstic inctitations Plates, £4. 
— of the called the Sacraments. * 0 
e Hatine D.D Scott's of its class, 
; . men of all read it with and 
> Pant I.—BAPTISM. character. edi- 
(being the Tenth series of the Congregational Lecture). greatly surpassing every 
— London : Jackson and Watronb, 18, 8t Paul's Church yard. counsel to all young 
New Edition. Now „price Sixpence, or with the Passages Scott's Family 


lies. By CHARLES iz A 1 
“In our estimation, Mr Leckis’s publication is ontson, P. D. 
by Dr Chalmers, ~ Mew 
has 20 a It consists 
illus- some service.” With great 
len pe 2 its 
Europe to its 


* 


